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THE HISTORY CHANNEL 
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ncounter all the drama, excitement, and conflict of America’s most defining 
6 moment with The Civil War Experience’: More than simply an on-line reference, this 
CD-ROM puts you face to face with the personalities, themes, and events surrounding the war. 
And with its own fully functional, interactive web site, The Civil War Experience is your fastest 
connection to continuously updated content and to Civil War enthusiasts around the world. 
Created in conjunction with The History Channel” and The Civil War Trust’ The Civil War 
Experience is the most comprehensive and reliable interactive source for Civil War information. It 
contains more than two hours of high quality video from the acclaimed History Channel series, 
Civil War Journal Historical photographs, interactive battle maps, and eyewitness accounts bring 
to life the triumphs and tragedies of the men and women caught in the conflict. And full-color, 
panoramic environments with interactive content make 
you an active participant in all the drama. 


The Civil War Experience brings you: 


© Personal glimpses into history through actual eyewitness 
accounts 


© Exploratory, panoramic environments with clickable content 

© Two hours of video — more than any other Civil War CD-ROM 
© Interactive Timeline with links to related content 

¢ Fully searchable database; copy and print text and images 


* Interactive games to expand and test your knowledge of Civil 
War subjects 


By using The Civil War Experience CD-ROM in conjunction with its interac- 
tive web site, you also gain frequent, dynamic content updates and more: 

© Schedules and coverage of major Civil War-related events, including living history reenactments 

© Civil War-themed vacation bookings available 

© Database of Civil War resources — books, videos, scholarly publications, and more 

* Links to other qualified Civil War web sites approved by The History Channel and The Civil War Trust 
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The Civil War Experience is now available at retail stores, 


or call 1-800-774-6183 to order. 


CD-ROM includes a 1 year paid 
subscription to The Civil War Experience 
web site, www.cwexperience.com 
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HISTORIC FIREARMS 


AND COLLECTIBLES INSURANCE PROGRAM 


D.J. RIELLY INSURANCE AGENCY, INC. 
243 Church Street, Pembroke, MA 02359 


Lied, 


All risk, worldwide 
coverage for Collections 
of firearms, artillery, 
Uniforms, swords, 
accoutrements,CDV’s, 
Civil War art, books, 
and Memorabilia. 


For promotional purposes, 
Chubb refers to member insur- 
ers of the Chubb Group of Insur- 
ance Companies underwriting 
coverage. The precise coverage 
afforded is subject to the terms 
and conditions of the policies as 
issued. Not all insurers do busi- 
ness in all jurisdictions. Chubb 
Group of Insurance Companies, 
Box 1615, Warren, NJ 07061-1615. 


Dia. 


Doe irc Lay MiB Kitts at 


Limited edition Civil War prints by major artists. 


Visit our web site to view our selection of Civil War coffee mugs, 
Tango® neckties, Presidential china and wallpaper borders. 
Professional Matting and Framing Available. 
53 53 5 5 | 25 5] 
http://vintageprints.homepage.com 


TOLL FREE: 


1-888-7OLDGUN — wwwhistoricfirearms.com 


Two winners of the Michael Shaara Award 
for Civil War Fiction—now in paperback. 


“Think Gone With the ED “In a year of Civil War 


cps rs ae Wind; think Cold eee =novels...this one is, 
Mountain....Captures =’ Seacee=|(|«CfOr my money, the 


J A C O BR. S. the details of wartime || 99 WleM@¥e a | best of the lot.” 
Virginia with stunning Puinaossiaerce | —George Garrett, 
force.” —People | F a The Washington Post 
, page Book World 


¢ Winner of the 
hn Eston Cook oy 
- ete Military Or ier Se T.S. Eliot Award for 
Of die Stare end Bass [ee Lifetime Achievement 
ia ie * oe z.| in Creative Writing 
¢ Winner of the American : ne x 
Library Association MADISON JONES * Winner of the 
Boyd Military Novel Award 1998 Harper Lee Award 


PENGUIN BOOKS 6) 


WWW. penguinputnam.com 
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Solid Stainless Steel Case 

and Rotating Bezel 

* POWER ALARM 

* Precision OS80 Quariz Movement 

° New Tritium/SPO Advanced 
Illumination System. Hands, 
Jumbers & Indexes Glow 
Continuously for 20 Years 

* Revolving Countdown Bezel 

* 1/10th Split Second Timing 

* Mineral Crystal Lens * Date 
Window 

* Screw-in Crown & Back 

¢ Water Resistant to 330 ft 


No-risk 30 Day Money Back Guarantee 
5 Year Ltd International Warranty Same Day Shipping 


$500 Value NOW ONLY $249 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS CALL: 
ms 800-544-4365 


CHASE- Ask for operator 279 
DURER . 
WATCHES AT: NOW, CHASE-DURER WATCHES AT 
Enterprise MARKS & MORGAN JEWELERS 
CATHART (334) 347-3703 Gainsvil The Oaks Mall (352 331-8396 
ARIZONA Phoenix ARGO (602) } c C le, Fl The Avenues Mall (904) 363-2080 
997-8595 CALIFORNIA Bokersfield : > The Florida Mall rtd 855-5719 
CARRIAGE (661) 322-2246 Beverly Hills Northwood Mall (843) 572-1171 
RAPHAELS (310) 275-6211 Cormel at Savannah Mall (912) 925-4907 
WINGS AMERICA (831) 626-9464 
Century City ARVA (310) 556-1317 Costa Mesa JOSTMAR (714) 966-2661 Glendora GOLD'N’TIME (626) 857-0717 Hermosa Beach SEYMOUR 
(310) 379-5401 Long Beach MKOTT PICH (562) 433-3530 Los Angeles ASK JEWELERS (323) 512-8812 Monterey GASPERS (831) 375-5332 Palm 
Desert NEWPORT GALLERY (760}674-8066 Pasadena VALIA'S (626) 795-5602 Redondo Beach J.V JEWELERS (310) 791-1566 Son Dimas Y2K (909) 
592-0666 San Pedro RON’S (310) 832-1272 Studio City VALLEY’S GEM (818) 761-1729 Tarzana DARVA (818) 881-4653 Toluca Lake GENERALES 
(818) 763-9768 Torrance DEL TIME (310) 214-4985 Visalia JEWELRY CLUB (559) 625-3119 Yorbo Linda DAVID HAYMAN (714) 996-9032 
COLORADO Denver ATLANTIS GEM (303) 825-3366 Grand Junction PAGE-PARSONS (970) 242-3420 CONNECTICUT Oronge SYKS-LIBBY (203) 
799-1334 Stamford R. HOLLANDER (203) 363-2200 FLORIDA Boca Raton ALTIER (561) 395-3462 Miami GOLDTIME CORP. (305) 534-8898 
Orlando AIR ORLANDO ACQUISITION (407) 896-0721 Pinellas Park FLORIDA JEWELRY (727) 521-0098 Sarasota St. Petersburg GOLDEN SAILS 
(727) 381-1414 Tompa ALDO BRIONI (813) 253-2288 KING JEWELRY (813) 287-2599 GEORGIA Augusta DORIS DIAMONDS (706) 733- 
6747 ILLINOIS Loke Forest CLOCKWORKS (847) 234-7272 LOUISIANA Monroe R&A (318) 323-3401 MARYLAND Annapolis U.S.NAVAL 
D\ ACADEMY (410) 293-2408 MASSACHUSETTS 5S. Orleans CLOCK SHOP AT OPLEASANT BAY (508) 240-0175 MISSOURI Liberty THE 
POLISHED EDGE (816) 781-6360 NORTH CAROLINA Asheville W. GALYEAN (828) 274-9014 Fayetteville RHUDY’S (910)488-2971 NEW 
Hampton SEACOAST COIN & JEWELRY NEW JERSEY Elizabeth SALERMO (908) 289-7791 Jersey City TIME SQUARE (201) 
y 4. 656-3326 Ocean City THOMAS (609) 399-0359 Secaucus MAHTANI (201) 348-1557 Whitehouse Station TALL CEDARS (908) 534-1568 
Also - NEVADA Los Vegos BERGER & SON (702) 737-7118 THE WORLD MERCHANT (702) 383-8333 NEW YORK Jackson Heights EMERALD (718) 
4 : I 478-8518 New York VINCENT (212) 732-6400 Rye RYE JEWELERS (914) 967-6633 Schenectady NORTHEASTERN (518) 372-3604 OHIO 
available Cincinnati GANGL (513) 621-4199 Cleveland PRINCETON (216) 295-0855 OKLAHOMA Okichoma City BARKET (405) 722- 7485 
Butler GOLDEN DREAMS (724) 282-4653 Harrisburg JEWELBOX 888-539-5269 Kennett Square BOVE (610) 444-4525 
with these Philadelphia GOVBERG (215) 557-1002 WATCHES ETC. INT. (215) 922-4088 PUERTO RICO Son Juan RELOJES Y RELOJES (787) 754-7250 
. SOUTH CAROLINA Loke City STRICKLAND (843) 394-8632 TEXAS San Antonio K&S WATCH (210) 599-9337 Wimberley JOHN GREER & ASSOC 
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i ‘ Ses RR, *A hand-numbered limited-edition 
plate with a correspondingly hand- 
numbered Certificate of Authenticity 


A complete plate story introducing 
you to the artist and detailing the 
significance of this stunning plate 


*A new work of art by acclaimed 
artist John Paul Strain surrounded 
by a border edged in 22-karat gold 


«An unconditional 365-day guarantee 
allowing you to return your plate 
for a full refund of everything you 
have paid—including postage 
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AIS mmemorating & eS 
7 Wwe of the civil War 


THE BRADI 


9345 Milwauk 


tHe Offa + PLATE COLLECTING” 
YES. Please enter my order for “Robert E. Lee.” 
| understand | need SEND NO MONEY NOW. | will be 


billed $29.90* when my plate is shipped. j 
Limit: one plate per order. Please Respond Promptly 


Signature ___ 


Mr. Mrs. Ms. 


iame (Please Print Clearly) 


Your Address 


4 City 


State 


Telephone ( =} 
Check one: Are you purchasing this plate 
For yourself? 14111-38981 or as a gift? 14111-E98982 


99 postage and handling. tilinois residents add state sales tax 


RETURN TO 
BULL RUN 


THE CAMPAIGN-AND BATTLE OF 
SECOND MANASSAS 


JOHN J. HENNESSY 


Return to Bull Run 

The Campaign and Battle of 
Second Manassas 

By John Hennessy 

“This book represents the 
definitive account of Robert 
E. Lee’s triumph over Union 
leader John Pope in 1862."— 
Publishers Weekly 

$19.95 Paper 


"A Nation Divided" 


Limited Edition 1000 S/N 24"x 36" $85.00 
95A/P $100.00 Open Edition 12 1/2"x 19 1/2" $15.00 


Four Brothers in Blue 

A Story of the Great Civil 
War from Bull Run to Appo- 
mattox 

“Down to earth, immediate, 
and gripping. . . A classic 
among soldiers’ accounts of 
the war.”—Choice 

$18.95 Paper 


BOLD DRAM 


| /-E.B, Stuart. 
ni 


ae. 


Bold Dragoon 

The Life of J.E.B. Stuart 

By Emory M. Thomas 

“The basic reference for the 
Confederacy's most famous 

cavalry chief." —James i FF 
Robertson, Jr., author of é ROBERT GOLDTHWAITE CARTER 
Stonewall Jackson pene 
$15.95 Paper 


Four Brothers in Blue 


4 
4100 28th Avenue N.W. © Norman, OK 73069-8218 
405.325.2000 or 800.627.7377 © Fax: 405.364.5798 or Fax: 800.735.0476 
www.ou.edu/oupress ¢ AMEX ¢ Visa * MasterCard 
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Proto Graphics, Inc. 


106 Evergreen Way 
Williamsburg, VA 23185 


757.253.0208 


Forty-Six Years in the Army 
By John M. Schofield 
Provides provocative views 
of Sherman’s campaign 
against Atlanta. 
“Indispensible information 
not to be found anywhere 
else”"—Albert Castel 
$16.95 Paper 


John M. Schofield 


and Collectibles 


Collector's Armoury, Ltd. is your headquarters for Civil War reproductions. We offer a full line of products 
including non-firing pistols, rifles and flintlocks. We stock many sabres, canteens, bugles, belts, buckles, 
buttons, patches, insignia, medals, hats, cartridge & cap boxes, bayonets, flags, miniature cannons, limbers, 

Gatling guns. Also available Old West, Medieval, Revolutionary and WWII collectibles. 


Full-Size. 
Delivered Assembled. 


CIVIL WAR 

UNION FLAG, 
Rare reproduction, 
35-star flag. 100% 
cotton, Full 3’ x 5” size. 


17-35 (35 Star Union Flag) . $130 ppp 


HISTORIC CIVIL WAR REVOLVERS. These 
famous revolvers were used throughout the war by 
both Union and Confederate troops. These full- 
sized assembled non-firing replicas weigh, feel and 
function like the originals. Three models available: 
M1860 ARMY PERCUSSION REVOLVER. 


Union model, antique gray finish with wood grips. 
(A) 22-1007/G (Lgth: 14”, Wt: 2.8 lbs... $69 ppp 
CONFEDERATE CIVIL WAR REVOLVER. 
Six-shot (cap and ball) Confederate revolver. Action 


works like the original, With wood grips. 
(B) 22-1083/L (Blued/Brass L: 13", Wr: 2.1 Ibs.) $73 ppp 


M1851 NAVY SILVER FIN. SIM. IVORY GRIPS. 


Ornately engraved octagonal barrel, frame, cylinder. 


CIVIL WAR & INDIAN WARS BUGLE. 
A fine 12” polished brass working replica. 
16-527 (Brass Cavalry Bugle) ............... $50 ppp 


CIVIL WAR WOODEN CANTEEN. 
Antiqued wood with shoulder strap and plug. 
16-411 (Decorator Canteen) ............4.- $50 pep 


REGULATION U.S. CANTEEN. Made of tin and cov- 


ered with dark blue or gray woolen cloth. Non-functional 


16-412 (Replica Union Canteen) ............ $37 pep (C) 22-1040/B (L: 13”, Wt: 2.1 lbs.) ... $79 ppp 
16-412A (Replica Confederate Canteen) ..... $37 pep S (D) CIVIL WAR HOLSTER. Forall CW revolvers 
“ LN, a ; evolvers. 
Ps. i 04-541L (Left hip, butt forward) ...... $35 pep 
« ) _ — VW Collector Classic e C 04-541R (Right hip, butt forward) ..... $35 pep 
ya ( yy/ Non-Firing Replicas 
: as DELUXE CIVIL WAR KEPI 


(FORAGE CAP). 

Wool cloth, thick leather visor, 
brass buttons, silk lined. 

State size. Small: 6 '/2, 

Med: 7 '/s, Large: 7 '/2, XL: 7 °/s 
10-06 (Union Blue) ...... $57 pep 
10-06A (Confederate Gray) .. $57 ppp 


14-10A Cavalry 14-10B Artillery —14-10C Infantry 
CIVIL WAR KEPI INSIGNIA. 


$11 ppb 


CAP PINS. Silver and gold-toned metal replicas. 
14-505 (“CSA”)... $12 PPD 14-506 CUS. . $12 ppb 


CIVIL WAR BRASS BARREL CANNON. This 1/14 
scale cannon features simulated 6” brass barrel (early war 
style) wood carriage, metal fittings, detachable ram rod, pugs 
rope breaching and 4.5" metal rimmed rotating wheels. "4 
Length:12", Weight: 2 lbs. 

22-434 (Civil War Cannon, Brass Bl). ..$69 PPD 


CIVIL WAR REPLICA CLOTH CAP PATCHES. 


Fine quality embroidered bullion patches. 


(E) 14-500 (Cavalry, STE) dvientece sauna $17 pep 
(F) 14-501 (Artillery, 3"x 2") .........4. $17 ppp 
(G) 14-502 (Infantry, 2.5" x 1.75") ....... $17 pep 
(H) 14-499 (U.S., Sharpshooter) ........ $30 ppp 
UNION CIVIL WAR PLAYING (I) 14-503 (U.S., 2.5"x 1.75") .......4.. $17 PPD 
CARDS. This 1862 deck has been (J) 14-504 (CSA, 2.75" x 1.75") 20.0.0... $17 pep 


wpe authentically reproduced down to the last 
CIVIL WAR OFFICER'S SPURS. Classic papas Hd ni ‘dad Pe 
eagle head & winged strap design Solid brass detail including the box. Suit symbols are 


7 HREM poi és : eagles, shields, stars and flags. High cards are 

rama gees Weight Tike rowel. Majors, the Goddess of Liberty and Colonels SEND FOR FREE 40 a CATREOG 
ze: 5.5" x 3.25", Weight: 1 lb. O98 ITT, sag Cards) = oi 

16-400 (Replica Spurs, Pair). . $30 PPD 29-724 (Union Playing Cards)...$17 pep or visit us on nea 


www.collectorsarmoury.com 


COLLECTOR'S ARMOURY, LTD. ve::. NS 6 


Send ) Money Order () Check Enclosed 
to P.O. Box 59, Alexandria, VA 22313 


Catalog Requests & Credit Card Orders Only: 


Call 1-800-544-3456 ext. 515 Product Information 
Name Call (703) 684-6111 


Address 
City, State, Zip 
— = — Money Back (Less Postage) if Not Satisfied == — — =f 


CONFEDERATE BATTLE FLAG, 
100% cotton. Full 3’ x 5” size. 
17-36 (CSA Battle Flag)... $54 ppp 
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All. 
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Al8. 
Al9. 
A20. 
A21. 
A22. 
A23. 
A24. 
A25. 
A26. 
A27. 
A28. 
A29. 
A30. 
A31. 
A32. 
A33. 
A34. 
A35. 
A36. 
A37. 
A38. 
A39. 
A40. 


A4l. 
A42. 
A43. 
A44. 
A45. 
A46. 
A47. 
A48. 
A49. 
A50. 
AS51. 
A52. 
A53. 
A54. 
A56. 
A57. 
A58. 


Revolutionary War & Early America 
Unconquered ($14.98) 
Devil’s Disciple ($19.98) 
Distant Drums ($19.98) 
Last of the Mohicans with R. Scott ($29.98) 
Drums Along the Mohawk ($19.98) 
Cavalry Charge with Ronald Reagan ($29.98) 
Fighting Kentuckians ($19.98) 
Daniel Boone 4 Volume Set ($49.98) 
The Alamo ($29.98) 
The Alamo-13 Days of Glory ($19.98) 
Last Command ($19.98) 
D. Crockett, King of the Wild Frontier ($19.98) 
Davy Crockett and the River Pirates ($19.98) 
Classic John Wayne 
Dark Command (C/B&W) ($19.98) 
Horse Soldiers ($19.98) 
How the West Was Won ($29.98) 
Rio Grande (C/B&W) ($19.98) 
Fort Apache ($19.98) 
She Wore a Yellow Ribbon ($29.98) 
Three Godfathers ($19.98) 
Man Who Shot Liberty Valence ($14.98) 
Allegheny Uprising ($29.98) 
Tall in the Saddle ($29.98) 
The Shootist ($14.98) 
True Grit ($14.98) 
Red River ($19.98) 
Stage Coach ($19.98) 
Train Robbers ($19.98) 
El Dorado ($14.98) 
McLintock ($19.98) 
The Searchers ($19.98) 
Hondo ($19.98) 
Sons of Katie Elder ($14.98) 
Reap the Wild Wind ($14.98) 
Rio Bravo ($19.98) 
Undefeated ($19.98) 
Civil War Films 
Great Locomotive Chase ($29.98) 
Mosby's Marauders ($29.98) 
Southern Yankee ($19.98) 
The Blue & the Gray (Expanded Ed.) ($34.98) 
Shenandoah ($19.98) 
Gettysburg ($19.98) 
Gettysburg Collectors Set ($99.98) 
Ken Burns Civil War Set ($149.98) 
Alvarez Kelly ($14.98) 
Major Dundee ($14.98) 
Birth of a Nation Restored Edition ($34.98) 
Drums in the Deep South ($19.98) 
The Southerner ($14.98) 
North and South Part | ($99.98) 
North and South Part Il ($99.98) 
The General ($19.98) 
Glory ($14.98) 


and Wild West adventures 


available-all in stock and ready 


to ship directly to you! 


This is not a video club! You order 
what you want, when you want it- and 


“Fill your hands” with some of 
the greatest classic western 
films ever made — all 


THE ARMCHAIR 
BUCKAROO" 


Here’s your chance to own some of 
the best Frontier, Early American, 


from 


1995 BELLE & BLADE 


you get it almost before you order it! 
These very special western films are quality guaranteed, so you 
can treasure them for years to come. Plus, they make great gifts! 


A59. lronclads ($14.98) 

A60. Sante Fe Trail ($19.98) 

A61. Union Heroes at Gettysburg ($19.98) 
A62. Confederate Heroes at Gettys. ($19.98) 
AV1. 1st Manassas 125th Re-Enactment ($24.98) 
AV2. Shiloh 125th Re-Enactment ($24.98) 
AV3. Antietam 125th Re-Enactment ($24.98) 
AV4. Chancellorsville 125th ($24.98) 

AV5. Gettysburg 125th Re-Enactment ($24.98) 
AV6. Vicksburg 125th Re-Enactment ($24.98) 
AV7. Spotsylvania 125th ($24.98) 

AV8. Atlanta 125th ($24.98) 

AV9. Franklin 125th ($24.98) 

AV10. Appomattox 125th ($24.98) 

AV11. Yankee Thunder, Reb Lightning ($39.98) 
A94. Red Badge of Courage ($19.98) 

AV12. 3 Stooges in UnCivil War Birds ($19.98) 
AV13. 3 Stooges in UnCivil Warriors ($19.98) 
AV14. Andersonville ($19.98) 

AV15. Beguiled ($19.98) 

AV16. Bloody Shenandoah ($24.98) 

AV17. Cavalry Charge with Reagan ($29.98) 
AV18. CW Silent Cinema Vol. 1 ($29.98) 
AV19. CW Silent Cinema Vol. 2 ($29.98) 
AV20. CW Silent Cinema Vol. 3 ($29.98) 
AV21. Civil War Journal 1 ($99.98) 

AV22. Civil War Journal 2 ($99.98) 

AV23. Collecting the Union Soldier ($19.98) 
AV24. Collecting the Reb Soldier ($19.98) 
AV25. Civil War Tactics and Arms. ($19.98) 
AV26. Echos of Blue & Grey Vol 1. ($29.98) 
AV27. Echos of Blue & Grey Vol 2. ($29.98) 
AV28. Echos of Blue & Grey Vol 3. ($29.98) 
AV29. Gettysburg 1938 Last Reunion ($29.98) 
AV30. Gettysburg, July 1-3, Last Measure ($24.98) 
AV31. The Jayhawkers ($14.98) 

AV32. The Littlest Rebel ($19.98) 

AV33. New Market ($24.98) 

A64. Westward the Women ($19.98) 

A69. Gunfight at the O.K. Corral ($14.98) 
A70. High Noon ($19.98) 

A71. Dallas with G. Cooper ($19.98) 

A74. Will Penny ($14.98) 


A75. 
A76. 
A77. 
A79. 
A82. 
A83. 
A84, 


Bugles in the Afternoon ($19.98) 

Little Big Horn ($24.98) 

They Died With Their Boots On ($19.98) 
Son of the Morning Star ($19.98) 
Magnificent Seven ($19.98) 

Guns of the Magnificent Seven ($19.98) 
Return of the Magnificent Seven ($19.98) 
A86. Butch Cassidy & the Sundance Kid ($19.98) 
A89. The Texican ($14.98) 

. Duel at Silver Creek ($14.98) 

. Walk the Proud Land ($14.98) 

. No Name on the Bullet ($14.98) 

. Forty Guns to Apache Pass ($29.98) 
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Editorial 


ON OCTOBER Ist, ONE OF THE OLDEST CIVIL WAR 
ORGANIZATIONS, THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY, merged 
with the youngest, North & South magazine. The merger is 
calculated to expand both the educational role of the 
society and the outreach of the magazine. The society’s 
magazine, Civil War, has been merged with North & South. 
I would like to welcome the Civil War subscribers to the 
pages of North & South. All prepaid memberships in the 
society and magazine subscriptions will be honored, on an 
issue for issue basis. Former Civil War subscribers should 
note that Gary Gallagher’s Classic 200 column will find a 
place in North & South from next issue. 

Our taking over the running of the Civil War Society 
might have posed problems, given our recently forged 
links with the Blue and Gray Education Society. However, 
BGES founder Len Riedel and I, in the course of a two-day 
meeting, agreed an amicable basis on which the two 
organizations cannot merely coexist but actively help one 
another. Thus both will put on tours and seminars and the 
members of each society will be able to attend the events 
of the other at discounted prices. Membership of either 
includes a subscription to North & South. 

We are planning an exciting schedule of society 
events. The first, devoted to the generalship of Robert E. 
Lee, will be held in Gettysburg in June (see page 70 for 
details). The second will be held in September or October, 
and details will be announced in our next issue. The 
merger with the Civil War Society moves us nearer to 
center stage in the Civil War community, and we plan both 
a major internet presence and the development of 
educational materials for use in schools and colleges. In 
both fields we are talking to prospective partners. 


And Balance 

Changing the subject, our article in the last issue on 
General Milroy’s Tennessee death lists has sparked a lot of 
comment on the internet, with one neo-Confederate 
taunting Unionists, “I told you so!” The boot will be on 
the other foot when they read this issue’s article on the 
Gainesville hangings. Which of course points up the 
obvious: as in all wars, there were men of good will and 
men of ill on both sides. 
Welcome 

And lastly, welcome to Ted Savas, noted Civil War 
publisher, who has joined us as an associate editor. 


Ki cMe be 


Bruce Catton 

I was fifteen when I discovered Bruce 
Catton. Memories of a visit to the Gettysburg 
Battlefield with an older brother tempted me 
to “Glory Road” and Bruce Catton became the 
oracle of my forty-year odyssey through the 
American Civil War. 

I had almost forgotten those beginnings 
when I read Stephen Sears’ tribute to Bruce 
Catton in Your November issue. It all came 
back through Catton’s crisp imagery: those 
first moments with his writings when I knew 
that for all my days that fulcrum of American 
history known as the Civil War would hold 
my spirit and imagination in thrall. Thank 
you. 

—Elizabeth Graf , Hydes, Maryland 


Underground Railroad 

After forty years in the history field, | had 
to write to tell you how impressive North & 
South is. Your approach to presenting the story 
of the Civil War is better than anything I’ve 
seen since Jim Dunnigan and Redmond 
Simonsen took over Strategy & Tactics and 
gave us a whole new way of looking at history. 
Good job. 

I was especially impressed by the retreat 
from Gettysburg issue. The part about the 
Confederates grabbing blacks and dragging 
them back with them really hit me between 
the eyes. So much for the romance of the 
South, 

My family supposedly ran the largest sta- 
tion on the Underground Railroad. They lived 
on the Canadian side of the Niagara frontier. 
My mother and aunts told stories of their an- 
cestors sleeping with pistols at hand, watch- 
ing for the slave catchers. That short paragraph 
about the kidnapped blacks showed how nec- 
essary the actions of my ancestors were and 
how terribly necessary that war was. 

—Bill Watkins, River Edge, New Jersey 
Generali Payne 

Let me first say the North & South is the 
best, brightest and most interesting Civil War 
related magazine on the stands today. You do 
not shy away from controversy and the es- 
chewing of oft told fold tales is encouraging 
to all who want to learn the truth about our 
country’s history. If only EVERY history re- 
lated magazine was as interested in true re- 
search instead of casually retelling the same 
old half-substantiated tales. 


Now, let me upbraid you! The woodcut 
on the Blackhorse trooper that adorns your 
article about General Payne is the WRONG 
Blackhorse unit. That woodcut represents the 
Ist Virginia Blackhorse Cavalry from 
Hampton’s Legion, not the 4th Virginia 
Blackhorse Cavalry. The Hampton’s Legion 
guys wore the cotton tape across 
their chest, some units wore it in 
the Cavalry designation of yellow 
and the Ist wore it in black. The 
4th Virginia wore unadorned uni- 
forms of gray wool. 

—Warner Todd Huston, via email 
ED:1 don't suppose you'd buy 
the notion of ‘poetic license’? 
Battle Hymn 

Your remarks on “The ‘PC- 
ing’ of the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public” (vol. 2, #6) might have gone 
further; having Jesus “live” rather than 
“die” for humankind is not only unmilitant, it 
is unchristian. That Jesus didn’t really die af- 
ter all was held by the long-forgotten Docetists 
(“seem-ists”) and —I think— by the Muslims; 
that he “was crucified, dead, and buried” (to 
quote the apostles’ Creed) is integral to what 
C.S. Lewis called “mere Christianity.” No death, 
no atonement or resurrection. 

But clearly the entire song is due to be 
scrapped as out of touch, and not just for its 
militant Christology. “Grapes of wrath,” for 
instance, idealizes a substance that is not only 
controlled but—unlike cactus, mushrooms, 
and marijuana—white and western; the 
herpetophobic “crush the serpent” implies 
anti-ecological speciesism (endothermic 
mammalian subtype); and to describe Christ 
as born “in the beauty of the lilies” (a notori- 
ous virginity-symbol) reiterates a patriarchal 
fixation on controlling female-child sexuality. 
And what about that recurrent “Hallelujah” in 
the chorus? Praise be to Jahweh—a male tribal 
divinity—rather than to the pre-Aryan Mother 
or to Gaia the Great? 

Perhaps a national contest should be held 
for the best non-bellicose, not-sexist, non-the- 
istic, non-anthropocentric words to what is, 
after all, a very stealworthy tune. Fist prize 
might be lunch with never-mind-whom; sec- 
ond prize, dinner with her. 

—Gordon B. Chamberlain, Corvallis, Oregon 
How Decisive is Decisive? 

As often occurs when I read magazines 
on the Confederate War (“Civil” War to 
many), I was disappointed to discover yet an- 
other Yankee political myth being piggy- 
backed on an ostensibly neutral discussion of 
military history. 

In Volume 2, Number 7’s “How Decisive 
is Decisive,” a general discussion of decisive 


battles of history, Keith Poulter makes a to- 
tally gratuitous digression: “. . . Confederate 
victory [in the “Civil” War] would have un- 
dermined the notion of a government based 
upon the consent of the governed. . . ” 
Besides being completely irrelevant to 
his military thesis, it perpetuates the 
myth that Abraham Lincoln was 
elected by the majority of the voters 
of the United States. In the first 
place, Lincoln received a 
mere plurality of votes, not 
much more than forty per- 
cent, and in the second 
place, the overwhelming 
majority of those few votes 
came from the Yankee 
states. In the eyes of Southern- 
ers (then and, for many of us, now 
as well), Lincoln as president hardly 
embodied the concept of “government 
based upon consent of the governed”... . 
—Joe Vines, Ph.D., Palm Bay, Florida 
KEITH POULTER RESPONDS: My “digression” 
was made to emphasize the high stakes nature 
of the conflict, and thus the unlikelihood of 
its being settled short of a total victory for one 
side. It is irrelevant how many votes Abraham 
Lincoln received. My point was simply this: if 
minorities are able to bolt a nation whenever 
they are unhappy with the result of an elec- 
tion, democracy (i.e., government based on the 
consent of the governed) becomes unwork- 
able. This, alas, does not rise to the heights of 
a “Yankee myth’; it is merely a fact. 


General George G. Meade 

I have just read the absolutely wonderful 
letter by D.H. Tolleris in defense of the gallant 
and glorious Major General George G. Meade, 
and I had to write to offer my sincere congratu- 
lations and appreciation to such an author. 
When I read Tolleris’ letter, I had tears in my 
eyes, knowing that there was at least one other 
person who sees what I do in this incredible 
officer. 

George Gordon Meade is one of the tru- 
est heroes, not only of Gettysburg, but of the 
entire War, to emerge from that conflict, and 
it is far past the time that we should be ac- 
knowledging, yea, even celebrating this fact! 
He has been unfairly censured and beaten 
down, not only by his own contemporaries, 
but by countless historians over the years who 
have taken those unfair judgements as gospel. 
I have been a devotee of the General’s ever 
since I became a serious student of the War 
more than fourteen years ago, and it has in- 
deed been an uphill battle trying to get the 
proper recognition for this wonderful officer, 
even amongst my closest Civil War friends. 

(continued on page 90) 
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Albert A. Nofi 


Knapsac A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


SHORT 
ROUNDS 


“Johnny, You Can’t Do 
That Again!” 


Lincoln once recounted a tale about 
an incident that befell a young soldier 
during the Battle of Chancellorsville. 

It seems that the man was in a regi- 
ment that was behind the lines, waiting 
to be sent into action. As they did when- 
ever there were a few minutes to spare, 
the troops had brewed some coffee. 

This particular young soldier had a 
ceramic cup which he had carefully car- 
ried through several campaigns. As he 
put the cup to his lips for one more swal- 
low, a bullet came flying past his head 
and over his hand to shatter the mug, 
leaving only the handle dangling from 
his finger. 

Looking in the direction from which 
the round had come, the young soldier 
shouted, “Johnny, you can’t do that 
again!” 


“Don’t Fire, Yanks!” 

On the morning of 3 July 1863, as 
the Army of Northern Virginia and the 
Army of the Potomac prepared for yet 
another day of bloodletting, skirmishers 
from both sides were active in the ver- 
dant fields that formed the no man’s land 
between the two armies. By 9:30 a.m., 
with the heat and humidity already high, 
elements of the 8th Ohio were already 
hotly engaged against some Rebels en- 
sconced at the Bliss Farm. Quite sud- 
denly, amidst the pot shots, there came 
the cry “Don’t fire, Yanks!” Heeding the 
call, the boys in blue ceased fire, and 
peered through the standing wheat to see 
what the Rebs were up to. 

A Confederate soldier came from 
behind the shelter of a large tree not 
thirty yards in front of the Union skir- 
mish line. Several of the Ohioans 
thought to take aim at him, but were dis- 
SS 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 


and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


suaded by their comrades, who saw that 
the man’s rifle was slung over his shoul- 
der, and that he carried a canteen in his 
hand. The man walked to one of the 
wounded Yankees lying in the wheat and 
gave him a drink. Then he went from 
wounded man to wounded man, regard- 
less of uniform, to give what comfort hie 
could, amid cheers of “Bully for you, 
Johnny!” from the Ohioans. 

When he had run out of water, the 
man stood up and walked back to the 
Rebel lines. Reaching the safety of his 
tree again, the man ducked down, call- 
ing out, “Down Yanks, we're going to 
fire.” The business of killing began 
again.’ 


“Stonewall” Jackson’s 


Aviation Accident 

What’s that you say, “Stonewall” 
Jackson never even sawan airplane? Well 
that’s a different Stonewall Jackson. 

The real Stonewall Jackson—a man 
who bore the name from birth—was 
born in Kentucky in 1891. Commis- 
sioned in the Army in 1917, he saw no 
action in World War I. During the inter- 


> Cadet Philip Sheridan was supposed 
to graduate from West Point in 
1852, but was suspended for a year 
due to a “quarrel of a belligerent 
character” with Cadet William R. 
Terrill, who later died at Perryville 
as a Union brigadier general. 

> During the Peninsular Campaign of 
1862 a Federal officer observed that 
“big stalwart men from the rural 
districts ... suffered more from bad 
water and food and the exposure in- 
cident to service in the Chicka- 
hominy swamps than the men from 
the cities, who, although not pos- 
sessing their physique, were accus- 
tomed to a more irregular life.” 

> The 12,000 Union troops captured 
by Stonewall Jackson at Harper’s 
Ferry on September 15, 1862, was 
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war years he served variously as an in- 
structor to the ROTC and at the Infan- 
try School, attended the various Army 
schools, and served with the Philippine 
Scouts. Promoted to brigadier general in 
May 1942, Jackson was given command 
of the newly formed 88th Infantry Divi- 
sion, composed largely of draftees. Pro- 
moted to major general, the following 
year he was transferred to command the 
84th Infantry Division. In October 1943 
Jackson died as a result of injuries sus- 
tained in an airplane crash. 

Stonewall Jackson was one of three 
American generals who died during the 
Second World War bearing names fa- 
mous from the Civil War. And although 
he bore no relationship to his namesake 
beyond his name, the other two did. 

Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., the son 
of Confederate Lieutenant General 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, was born in 
Kentucky in 1886. Graduating from West 
Point in 1908, he served stateside dur- 
ing World War I. In the interwar years 
he underwent the usual routine of peace- 
time officers, serving as an instructor in 


' various Army schools, attending the War 


the largest mass surrender of troops 
in the history of the United States 
Army until the Japanese took over 
50,000 prisoners on Bataan on April 
9, 1942. 

> At the conclusion of the Mexican War 
Major General Winfield Scott wrote 
a commendation for Ist Lieutenant 
Ulysses S Grant, which was delivered 
to the young officer by Ist Lieuten- 


Army and Navy Club, Washington D.C. 


Let us pray that the terrible historic tragedy of our time may not have been enacted 
without instructing our whole beloved country through pity and terror. 


College, and commanding troops. In 
addition, he did several tours as an in- 
structor and one as Commandant of Ca- 
dets at West Point. Promoted to lieuten- 
ant general in May 1943, he command 
the Tenth Army in the invasion of 
Okinawa the following spring, during 
which he was killed in action. He was the 
highest ranking American officer to be 
killed by enemy action during World 
War II. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest III, the 
grandson of the confederate lieutenant 
general of the same name, was born in 
Tennessee in 1905. After spending a year 
at Georgia Tech, he graduated from West 
Point in 1928 and was commissioned in 
the Air Corps. Initially a fighter officer, 
he subsequently transferred to bombers. 
During the 1930s he served with several 
different squadrons, attended various Air 
Corps schools, and rose to colonel. Pro- 
moted to brigadier general in Novem- 
ber 1942, he was shortly afterwards as- 
signed to the Eighth Air Force, in Britain. 
He was reported missing in action over 
Kiel, Germany, in June 1943, and subse- 
quently listed as killed in action. 


ant John Pemberton, who later met 
Grant again in less joyous circum- 
stances at Vicksburg on July 4, 1863. 

> In late 1864 the men of the Ist Wis- 
consin Heavy Artillery did an usual 
thing: they elected Mrs. Ella H. 
Gibson as chaplain, in which post 
she served to the satisfaction of all 
concerned until the end of the war. 

> Robert E. Lee (USMA 1829) was the 
542nd graduate of West Point. 

> The Federal regiments that marched 
into Richmond on April 3, 1865, did 
so to the strains of “Dixie.” 

> At the dedication of the Army and 
Navy Club in Washington in 1912, 
Civil War veteran and former club 
president Major General Charles F. 
Humphrey arrived in style, in full 
dress uniform, to ride his horse up 
the front steps and on into the bar, 
where he joined fellow members for 
several pitchers of daiquiris. 


—Herman Melville.' 


Buckner and Forrest were just two 
of several flag officers during World War 
II who were descendants of noted Civil 
War commanders, such as Major Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant III, Major General 
James G. Ord, and Rear Admiral John 
Wilkes. 


The New Jersey Slaves 

Although generally regarded as a 
“free state,” New Jersey was actually a 
“slave state” until the ratification of the 
Thirteenth Amendment on December 
18, 1865. 

The Census of 1860 listed eighteen 
people as slaves in New Jersey. This ap- 
parent anomaly was a consequence of 
something called “gradual emancipa- 
tion.” In the late-eighteenth and early- 
nineteenth centuries, several states, in- 
cluding New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, adopted this policy. 

Gradual emancipation was an at- 
tempt to put an end to slavery with a 
minimum of social and financial dislo- 
cation. States adopting this policy en- 
acted legislation to halt all trading in hu- 
man beings and then made provision for 
the freeing of all slaves upon attainment 
of a particular age, such as twenty-five. 
Most of the states that adopted gradual 
emancipation added provisions that per- 
mitted a slave to refuse freedom under 
certain circumstances, such as advanced 
age. As a result, there were still small 
numbers of slaves in several northern 
states, including New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, and New Jersey, into the 1850s. By 
1860 only New Jersey still had some 
slaves, eighteen elderly people living es- 
sentially as pensioners of their former 
masters. As a result, New Jersey was tech- 
nically a slave state for some time after 
slavery had been abolished in most of the 
erstwhile Confederacy under the terms 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. Not 
until the enactment of the Thirteenth 
Amendment was the last New Jersey 
slave freed, the only living survivor of the 
eighteen people who had been listed in 
the Census of 1860. 

Gradual emancipation was a way to 
get rid of slavery without dealing a po- 
tentially fatal financial blow to slave- 


holders—no one seems to have won- 
dered about the rights, financial or oth- 
erwise, of the slaves—and without 
throwing elderly slaves out into the 
street. But gradual emancipation was 
stoutly resisted in the heavily slave—-hold- 
ing regions, and, as time went on, by the 
increasingly radical Abolitionists as well, 
who had at first seen it as a practical and 
reasonable solution to the problem. 
Gradual emancipation seems to have 
been a notion uppermost in Lincoln’s 
mind during the political crisis between 
his election and the firing on Fort 
Sumter. However, things had gone much 
too far long before then for such a policy 
to have worked. 


War Debt 


During the final months of occupa- 
tion duty in Mexico City, Ist Lieutenant 
Ulysses S. Grant was serving as the quar- 
termaster of the 4th Infantry. One of his 
duties was to see to the security of the 
regimental funds. Not having a safe or a 
secure trunk, he prevailed upon one of 
his comrades, Captain John Gore, to 
store $1,000 in silver in his trunk, which 
was stoutly built and had a good lock. 

Unfortunately, during the with- 
drawal from Mexico City Captain Gore’s 
trunk was stolen. Grant promptly re- 
ported this to his commanding officer. 
As per Army Regulations, a court of in- 
quiry was convened to determine re- 
sponsibility for the missing funds. The 
court cleared Grant of culpability, but 
held him still responsible for the money, 
which was something like a year’s pay for 
a lieutenant. In short, it was an impos- 
sible sum. 

Over the next few years several 
members of Congress introduced bills to 
expunge the debt. But none of the bills 
ever made it out of committee. Mean- 
while, of course, Grant served in vari- 
ous routine assignments, and was even- 
tually posted to the Pacific northwest. He 
found service in that isolated region 
onerous and in 1852 resigned form the 
Army, by tradition in consequence of 
alcohol abuse, but more probably be- 
cause opportunities for advancement 
seemed dim and he missed his wife. 
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Grant embarked upon a series of increas- 
ingly disastrous business ventures, dem- 
onstrating that he was incapable even of 
selling firewood in the winter. The out- 
break of the Civil War found him work- 
ing as a clerk in his brother’s leather 
goods store. 

Despite a reputation for being overly 
fond of drink, Grant was a West Point 
graduate, and trained military personnel 
were in short supply. The governor of II- 
linois appointed him an officer in the 
state militia, and he was soon drilling 
troops. The, in July 1861 he was commis- 
sioned a colonel of volunteers. 

Shortly jumped to brigadier general, 
Grant began to prove himself a capable 
commander. His star began to rise. Soon 
his name was heard in connection with 
places such as Belmont, at Fort Donelson, 
Fort Henry, and Shiloh. 

On June 17, 1862, in the wake of all 
the favorable publicity, Congress passed 
“An Act for the Relief of Lt. Ulysses S. 
Grant.” After thirteen years, Grant was 
no longer in debt to the Federal goy- 
ernment.? 


Charles Candy 
U.S. Army Military History Institute 


The Milk of Human Kindness 

In the Spring of 1862 the 66th Ohio 
was stationed near Winchester, in the 
Shenandoah Valley. The commanding 
officer, Colonel Charles Candy, decided 
to make his headquarters at the farm of 
Colonel Angus McDonald, who was 
commanding a regiment with Stuart’s 
cavalry. 

Colonel Candy tried hard to main- 
tain a polite relationship with Mrs. 


Cornelia McDonald, an ardent rebel. He 
used only one room, and even refrained 
from flying the Stars and Stripes from the 
house, so as not to inconvenience her. 

One day Mrs. McDonald com- 
plained that Candy’s troops were milk- 
ing her cows. The colonel promised to 
punish anyone caught committing so 
heinous a crime. Sure enough, soon af- 
terwards a private was caught in flagrante 
delecto. 

Colonel Candy sentenced the man 
to a standard Army punishment of the 
day; he was forced to stand on a barrel 
head with his hands tied behind his back. 
Mrs. McDonald, for all her Rebel ardor, 
soon took pity on the man. 

“How long, Colonel, do you intend 
to keep that poor man on that barrel?” 

“Until justice is satisfied, Madam.” 

“Do let him go. He may have all the 
milk rather than have him standing on 
that barrel any longer.” 

“As you please, Madam, if you are 
contented, he may go.” 

Mrs. McD never complained again 
about the troops milking her cows.* 


PROFILE: 
Money and Inflation 

Before the Civil War paper money 
was viewed with considerable suspicion 
in the United States. The terrible infla- 
tion of the “continentals” during the 
Revolutionary War was still relatively 
fresh in memory. Although banks regu- 
larly issued notes of various kinds, most 
people preferred their money in metal, 
and the Federal government only issued 
coins, preferably in silver and gold. But 
metallic currency was relatively dear, 
and there was certainly not enough of 
it to finance a war. As a result, as soon 
as the Civil War broke out both sides 
resorted to the use of paper money. 
This was not necessarily an imprudent 
measure. But resort to paper money 
had to be made cautiously, with certain 
safeguards. The Union imposed these 
safeguards, and had a relatively sound fi- 
nancial history during the war. The Con- 
federacy failed to do so, and had a disas- 
trous financial experience. 

Of course the Union was fortunate 
in having the financial resources of an es- 
tablished government to draw upon. For 
the first year of the war bank notes 
supplemented gold and silver coins 
rather well. But by early 1862 the Federal 
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government was experiencing a financial 
pinch. As a result, it began issuing paper 
money in February of 1862. These 
“United States Notes” were redeemable 
in gold or silver on demand. Since coins 
and bank notes continued to circulate, 
and the Federal government continued 
to make payments in specie — gold and 
silver—on demand, inflationary pres- 
sures were less serious. In addition, the 
issue of paper was rather rigidly con- 
trolled. Taxes and bonds were used to 
control the money supply, soaking up 
surplus cash. As a result, only about $450 
million in paper was circulated. To be 
sure, the value of the “greenbacks”—a 
nickname derived from the color of their 
reverse sides—did decline. But the de- 
cline was less dramatic than that of Con- 
federate paper, despite sometimes devas- 
tating reverses in the field. So successful 
was the Union’s experiment with paper 
money that it was continued after the war 
because of popular preference. 

The Confederacy was not so fortu- 
nate. What gold and silver there was in 
the Confederacy was in private hands, 
and the “Confederal” government never 
managed to acquire very much of it. The 
South never issued any coins. So all 
money was paper money, supplemented 
by Federal and foreign coins. The central 
government started running the printing 
presses early, in April of 1861. Each 
Confederal bill was redeemable in gold, 
“six months after the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace.” This was essentially “fiat 
money.” That is, its value dictated by law. 
Now if coupled with a careful policy of 
taxation or borrowing, to remove the 
paper from circulation, fiat money is not 
inherently a bad idea. In fact, it’s essen- 
tially what the U.S. uses today. The Con- 
federacy failed to do this. Unfortunately 
for millions of Southerners, once the 
presses got going, they never stopped. As 
a result, the par value of Confederate cur- 
rency went into a decline which also 
never stopped. 

Altogether, about 60% of the war ex- 
penditures of the Confederacy were fi- 
nanced by printing money. Perhaps a bil- 
lion dollars was in circulation by the end 
of the war, in 582 different types of notes, 
including those issued by the Confeder- 
ate government and those issued by states 
and banks. As by one calculation the 
economy could absorb only about $200 
million, inflation soon set in. Not even 


often dramatic success in the field could 
bolster the value of Confederate paper. 
Only total victory would have had that 
effect. 


Comparison of War Finance Sources 
SOURCE 
4% 


Fees & Revenues 5% 


Loans 30% 62% 


60% 13% 


Paper 


Taxes 5% 21% 


Note: This table outlines the sources of 
money spent by the respective central 
governments. All states also incurred 
some expenses, but these have apparently 
never been systematically calculated. Fig- 
ures are approximations. Fees & Revenues 
include such items as import duties, port 
fees, and license fees. Loans include those 
made in Britain and France. Paper in- 
cludes only issues by the two govern- 
ments. Taxes include excises, and, for the 
Union, one on net incomes in excess of 
$600 a year. 
Money and Inflation: 
Equivalent Value in Gold 

The following graph gives some idea 
of the relative value in gold of Union and 
Confederate paper dollars from April of 
1861 to April of 1865. It was constructed 


by comparing the sale prices of differ- 
ent commodities in both coin and pa- 
per at various points in the war. The 
graph should be considered at best an 
approximate impression of the decline 
in value of the respective national cur- 
rencies, as there were apparently occa- 
sional short upturns in their value form 
time to time. The Confederate dollar 
started the war officially at par with the 
Union gold dollar. However, it’s impor- 
tant to remembered that until February 
of 1862 the Union was not issuing pa- 
per currency. As can be seen, the rela- 
tionship between the two currencies was 
actually pretty stable until mid-1862. 
Thereafter, despite considerable success 
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in the field, the Confederate dollar be- 

gan to decline more precipitously. And 

while the Union paper dollar began to 
recover in mid-1864, the Confederate 
dollar continued to lose value. 
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Wheeling Va, Jan Ist 63 


His Excellency, the President of the US 
Washington DC 


Sir, God bless you you have signed the 
Bill .... The Wildest enthusiasm prevails. 
The people are running to & fro; each one 
anxious to bear the “Glad tidings of this 
great day.” 
Mrs. Francis H. Pierpont? 


JANUARY 1, 1863 was a defining day 
in the war of rebellion against the United 
States. It was the day Abraham Lincoln 
changed the entire basis of the war by de- 
claring that all persons held as slaves 
within areas still in rebellion would be 
“thenceforward, and forever free.” 
Lincoln’s declaration struck a blow at the 
heart of the Confederacy from which it 
would never recover. Lincoln released an- 
other document on this day which also 
struck a blow at the Confederacy but re- 
ceived little attention beyond the parties 
involved. It was a bill admitting West Vir- 
ginia into the Union as the thirty-fifth 
state. While the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was an instrument aimed at ending 
slavery, the bill admitting West Virginia 
permitted her to join the Union asa slave 
state. The release of these two documents 
on the same “great day” was among the 
more intriguing paradoxes of Lincoln’s 
administration, and among the least 
known or understood of that momen- 
tous period of history. 

Like the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, West Virginia statehood was the cul- 
mination of a series of extraordinary ma- 
neuvers which reached back to the 
Secession Convention convened in Rich- 
mond in February of 1861. Without Vir- 
ginia the seven states that had already 
seceded would have stood little chance 
of maintaining their declared indepen- 
dence beyond the end of the year, let 
alone for four years. The abolition of sla- 
very would have reverted to an issue de- 
bated in the halls of congress and not one 
of military proclamations, and the west- 
ern counties that became the new state 
of West Virginia would not have seceded 
from the mother state. With Virginia’s se- 
cession, however, both events became 
inevitable. 

Virginia’s secession convention first 
met on February 13 in response to the 
action of the deep south states that had 
announced their formal withdrawal from 
the Union.’ Attending the convention 
were 152 delegates representing three 


broad regions of Virginia: the Tidewater/ 
Piedmont, the Valley, and the Trans-Al- 
legheny area. At first, anti-secession sen- 
timents were strong among the 152 del- 
egates in attendance. In the beginning, 80 
delegates, mostly from the Valley and 
Trans-Allegheny counties, opposed leav- 
ing the Union. This majority was tenu- 
ous, however, and as the days passed, 
pressure from the Tidewater area in- 
creased. As Lincoln’s inauguration grew 
near, the mood of the convention began 
to shift. One by one, those opposed to 
secession were changing their position. 
By the time Lincoln took the oath of of- 
fice, his remarks claiming the Union per- 
petual and that secession was nothing 
more than insurrection tipped the balance 
in favor of the secessionists. 

The firing on Fort Sumter on April 
12 had forced the convention to go into 
secret session in an effort to keep hotter 
heads under control, but Lincoln’s call for 
troops on April 15 drove the final nail 
into the coffin of the anti-secessionists. 
On April 17 the delegates adopted 
Virginia’s Ordinance of Secession by a 
vote of 88 to 55, with nine delegates not 
voting. 42 of the 55 votes opposing the 
ordinance were from the Trans-Allegh- 
eny and upper Valley (Kanawha) region 
of the state.° As these anti-secession del- 
egates left the convention they were 
greeted by a hostile and howling crowd 
that threatened them with physical harm. 
G.M. Porter, a western delegate, wrote to 
his wife that night, “It was the darkest 
hour I ever saw ... God seems to have de- 
serted us.”® 

While the ordinance passed, it still 
had to be ratified by a public referendum 
scheduled for May 23, still one month 
away. The referendum would prove a 
sham, however, as secessionists began 
moving immediately to secure Virginia’s 
claim to Federal property and align her 
with the Confederate forces forming 
throughout the south. None doubted 
where Virginia was casting her fate. At 
the same time other Virginians were 
moving to secure their interests. Two 
hundred miles to the northwest lay fifty 
counties in the Valley and Trans-Allegh- 
eny region of western Virginia. The west- 
ern-most of these fifty counties were 
strong for the Union and bore natural 
animosities toward their Tidewater cous- 
ins, and understandably so. The seces- 
sion ordinance was the last blow for 
many western Virginians. 


Library of Congress 


It is said that the 


admission of West 
Virginia, is secession, 
and tolerated only 
because it is our 
secession. Well, if we 
call it by that name, 
there is still difference 
enough between 
secession against the 
constitution, and 
secession in favor of 
the constitution. 


—Abraham Lincoln, 
December 31, 1862? 


_——_ 2 


Opposite: “Constituent 
Convention of Virginia, 
assembled in the Custom-House 
at Wheeling, Ohio County.” 


Reproduced from the July 6, 1861 
issue of Harper's Weekly, courtesy 
N.J. “Korky” Kantowski, Hadley 
Exhibits, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 
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Unionists in the western counties 
had long suffered under both the 
slaveocracy* and the economic tyranny 
of the eastern Tidewater counties. But sla- 
very and the economy were not the only 
issues that separated the people of the 
western counties from the Tidewater. The 
area had been heavily settled by recent 
immigrants from Pennsylvania and other 
areas of the northeast. They were cultur- 
ally tied to the Union, unlike their south- 
western neighbors who traced their roots 
back to a Virginia of the previous cen- 
tury. This heritage would prove more im- 
portant than other issues in the final di- 
vision that was to come. 

The Tidewater’s decision to with- 
draw from the Union was yet another 
blow to Trans-Allegheny interests. As the 
shock of the secession vote softened, 
members of the western delegation re- 
turned home and went into caucus where 


* Slaves were taxed less than any other form 
of “personal property.” They were also the 
only type of “property” which entitled a 
county to extra representation in the state 
legislature! 


the Richmond, Va., Convention. 
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they decided to work towards defeating 


the ordinance in the upcoming May ref- 
erendum. Smarter heads concluded, 
however, that such a defeat was impos- 
sible and instead began planning for se- 
cession of their own, a move some felt 
was long overdue. 

On May 1 John Hay, the younger half 
of Lincoln’s two secretaries, wrote in his 
diary: 

Yesterday I read a letter from 
prominent Unionists of Western 
Virginia, asking help from the 
Government in resisting the coercion 
of the eastern & rebellious portion of 
the state. Their plan is to endeavor 
to remove the State Government 
from Richmond west of the moun- 
tains, or failing in that to cut 
themselves off from the Eastern 
District, or rather by remaining in 
the Union let the Eastern portion cut 


itself off.” 


While Lincoln chose not to pledge 
support in writing, he left the “door open 
for future negotiations.”® The delegates 
were persuasive enough, however, that 
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NUMBER 2 


Secretary of War Simon Cameron saw to 
it that 5,000 rifles “were promptly dis- 
patched to the Unionists of western Vir- 


ginia.”? 

The region known as western Vir- 
ginia had evolved slowly over many years. 
The original state of Virginia terminated 
in the Appalachian Mountains, which ran 
to the Ohio River on the western border 
of the state. The Appalachians consisted 
of three areas: the Blue Ridge Mountains 
on the east, the Allegheny Mountains on 
the west, and lying in between the two 
the great Shenandoah Valley. The area 
early referred to as “Western Virginia” 
originally began on the eastern slope of 
the Blue Ridge and encompassed the en- 
tire area to the west including the Valley 
and the Allegheny Mountains. By 1860 
this unofficial boundary had shrunk to 
where it no longer included the Blue 
Ridge or the Valley, but began on the east- 
ern slope of the Allegheny Mountains 
and included only the area bounded on 
the west by the Ohio River. Still, it was a 
significant part of the state. The western 
counties accounted for thirty-two per- 


A crowd of Virginians (below) 
opposed to secession 
demonstrates outside the U.S. 
Customhouse in Wheeling. 


The Second Wheeling Convention was held 
in the Customhouse (below), which later 
became the first capitol building of the new 
state. Library of Congress 


Left: Poster published in Wheeling 
immediately after the secession vote. 
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cent of the white population, twenty-five 
percent of the land area, and almost one 
hundred percent of the mineral resources 
of the state. 

Because of its location and terrain, 
western Virginia relied heavily on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad as its life- 
line to the east and to Ohio to the west. 
This lifeline connected the northern 
counties of western Virginia with Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, eastern Virginia and 
Ohio. What was desperately needed to 
complete the connection of all of the 
western counties was a railroad to the 
southern part of the region known as the 
Kanawha Valley. The Virginia legislature 
had given its pledge to the building of the 
Kanawha Railroad into the southwestern 
portion of the region. But promises made 
were never kept. Delayed in the 1850s the 
building of the rail line was suspended 
on the eve of war. Again the western Vir- 
ginia region was dealt last call from the 
eastern Virginia power structure. While 
the eastern counties appeared indifferent 
to the western counties, the western 
counties were anything but indifferent to 
the east. With passage of the Secession 
Ordinance on April 17, the final straw 
had been put on the backs of western 
Virginians. 

The reaction in the western counties 
to the adoption of the secession ordi- 
nance was immediate and overwhelming. 
In Clarksburg, the city of Stonewall 
Jackson’s birth, twelve hundred people 
met ina hastily called convention and re- 
solved that each of the western counties 
appoint delegates to meet in the city of 
Wheeling on May 13 and determine what 
course of action to take in the event of 
secession, 

The First Wheeling Convention, as 
it came to be known, met for three days 
in May, during which time the ground- 
work was laid for a second convention 
should the secession referendum pass. 
Several members of the Wheeling con- 
vention called for immediate secession 
from Virginia, believing this was the best 
way to resist passage of the secession or- 
dinance. Others called for establishing a 
new, provisional government to represent 
Virginia by declaring the existing seces- 
sion government in Richmond null and 
void. The delegates finally agreed to hold 
a special election on June 4 so that the 
people of the western counties could elect 
delegates to a new convention to be held 
in Wheeling on June 11 after the seces- 


Love 


sion vote was tallied. This forestalled any 
official action on the part of the western 
counties until after the May 23 referen- 
dum. It also allowed the Unionist forces 
in the western counties time to organize 
and obtain the support of the govern- 
ment in Washington. Such support was 
vital to any action ultimately taken by the 
western counties. 


nance would have been even greater 
without their presence.!! 

Following the referendum, at the 
Second Wheeling Convention in June, 
ninety-three delegates representing 
thirty-two western counties were certi- 
fied by the Credentials Committee. These 
thirty-two counties represented the west- 
ern-most counties of the state, where 


At Morgantown (above) in the summer of 1861, pro-union men from western Virginia 
eagerly lined up to enlist in the Union army, West Virginia State Archives. 


The western Unionists worked to 
defeat the referendum scheduled for May 
23. Few people doubted, however, that 
the secession ordinance would be ap- 
proved. On May 23 eastern Virginians en- 
dorsed secession by a vote of 122,716 to 
8,412. The votes from the western coun- 
ties were not included because, it was 
claimed, conditions did not allow for the 
final tabulations to be sent to Richmond 
in time. Governor Letcher estimated the 
missing votes at 3,234 for and 11,961 
against bringing the final tally to 125,950 
for, 20,373 against. Letcher’s estimate of 
a four to one ratio against secession in 
the western counties was too high, but 
his total vote estimate of 15,195 was 
much too low. The final tally was set at 
34,677 against, 19,121 for, bringing the 
true vote statewide to 141,837 for, 43,089 
against.'° Letcher’s estimated totals indi- 
cated a statewide ration of 6:1 in favor of 
ratification, but in fact the true ratio was 
closer to 3:1. Once again the western 
counties had been shortchanged by the 
eastern interests. Virginia state troops sta- 
tioned in certain areas in the central and 
southern part of the state acted as a de- 
terrent to anti-secession forces, which 
suggests that the vote against the ordi- 


anti-secession sentiments were strongest. 
Among the first order of business which 
the delegates undertook was to declare 
the secession convention in Richmond il- 
legally convened. The delegates further 
ruled that since the convention was ille- 
gal, the secession ordinance was also ille- 
gal. Furthermore, all state offices held by 
secessionists were declared vacant, to be 
filled by loyal men under a new, “reorga- 
nized” state government. 

On the 19th of June the Wheeling 
convention passed an ordinance creat- 
ing a new “Reorganized Government of 
Virginia.” The delegates took their au- 
thority, in part, from a prior United 
States Supreme Court ruling in a case 
entitled Luther v. Borden. In this case the 
Supreme Court decided that the ques- 
tion of who represented a state was a 
political question, and was to be decided 
by the Congress and the President. Only 
Congress had the authority to decide 
which elected members would represent 
a state in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the United States. The 
President, on the other hand, had been 
delegated power by the Congress in the 
Act of February 28, 1795, to decide which 
government was the duly constituted 
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government of a state, when sending aid 
to a state threatened by insurrection. He 
alone determines which individual par- 
ties represent the state and which are the 
insurrectionists. ! 

Taking its lead from Luther v. 
Borden, the convention concluded that 
Congress had the legal authority to de- 
termine which officials represented the 
state of Virginia. Having declared the 
existing government in Richmond null 
and void, the Wheeling delegates elected 
a new set of officials to represent the 
state. Francis H. Pierpont was elected 
governor, John S. Carlile was elected to 
fill the senate seat vacated by R.M.T. 
Hunter, and Waitland T. Willey to fill the 
senate seat vacated by James M. Mason. 
The representatives to the House from 
the western part of the state retained 
their seats, since they remained loyal to 
the Union. Only the newly elected sena- 
tors needed official recognition by the 
Senate of the United States. This accom- 
plished, a new “reorganized government” 
of Virginia would become official. After 
some debate, the United States Senate, 
by a vote of 35 to 5, recognized the newly 
elected senators of the Restored Govern- 
ment of Virginia as the legitimate repre- 
sentatives of that state. 


Governor Francis Pierpont 
West Virginia State Archives 


Lincoln gave his de facto sanction to 
the results of the Wheeling convention 
by recognizing Francis Pierpont as gov- 
ernor of Virginia in all of his correspon- 
dence. In a letter to Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron, dated September 6, 
1861, Lincoln wrote, “Will the War De- 
partment please consider the within re- 


quest of Gov. Pierpont?”!> This endorse- 
ment was written on a letter from 
Pierpont to Lincoln requesting volunteer 
regiments to occupy western Virginia and 
“crush out secession.” Lincoln followed 
this with several communications ad- 
dressed to “Governor Pierpont.” To many 
in the western counties, however, the re- 
organized government was not the even- 
tual answer to their long-held grievances. 
Unless further action were taken, the re- 
gion would return to its second-class re- 
lationship vis-a-vis the eastern counties, 
once the issues of secession and war were 
resolved. To avoid this, it would be nec- 
essary to create a separate state. 

If the right of secession by individual 
states was debatable under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the creation of 
a new state was not. The authorization 
for admission to statehood is specifically 
prescribed by Article IV, Section 3 of the 
United States Constitution: 

New states may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union; but no 
state shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other 
state; nor any state be formed by 
the junction of two or more states, 
or parts of states, without the 
consent of the legislatures of the 
states concerned as well as of the 
Congress. 


On August 6 the members of the sec- 
ond Wheeling Convention reconvened in 
that city to consider the question of state- 
hood. These delegates adopted the posi- 
tion that the legislature of the Restored 
Government was the lawful legislature of 
the state of Virginia, and its members 
therefore had the constitutional author- 
ity to sanction the formation of a new 
state from their territory. 

While initial support for statehood 
had been fairly widespread in June, it had 
cooled somewhat by the August conven- 
tion. The principal point of contention 
was slavery. The antislavery forces were 
wary of the slave interests, who they felt 
wanted to use statehood to enhance their 
political power.'* Western Virginia, al- 
though numbering the fewest slaves per 
capita and fewest number of slave-own- 
ers in the state, nonetheless was a slave 
region, and influenced by slave interests. 
If admitted into the Union it would pre- 
sumably be admitted as a slave state, yet 
this was unacceptable to some individu- 
als both within the region and within the 
United States Congress. The burning 
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question became which should come 
first: statehood or emancipation? 

The area which fell under the juris- 
diction of the “Reorganized Govern- 
ment” had a population of 376,677 per- 
sons, of whom 18,371 were slaves. Slaves 
thus accounted for slightly less than five 
percent of the total population of west- 
ern Virginia. Contrast these figures with 
the rest of the state with a total popula- 
tion of 1,219,641, of whom 472,494, al- 
most 39 percent, were slaves. Although 
slavery was a minor factor in both west- 
ern Virginia’s population and economy, 
it was a major factor in its political pro- 
cess. On the one hand were the slave- 
owners, whose political influence was 
considerably disproportionate to their 
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Northwestern Virginia forms part of the 
Allegheny Plateau. A deeply dissected 
landscape with restricted agricultural 
potential encouraged smaller individual 
homesteads. Some small valleys provided 
good soils, but these represented only a 
small fraction of the total area. Around 
Wheeling was the best agricultural land 
with wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, and barley 
in production. Tobacco was also grown 
throughout the area. Sheep, horses, and 
cattle were important livestock. The 
average size and value of farms Ree 
were generally less than in the 
other parts of the state (again 
except around Wheeling). Over” ” " “< 
90% of slave-holders in this area > 
owned fewer than 10 slaves, and 
slaves made up less than 10% of the 
total population. * 


Battles in Western Virginia, 
45 June—December, 1861 
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numbers. On the other hand were the ad- | form a separate state. A series of resolu- | These figures require some explanation. 
vocates of abolition, who felt emancipa- | tions were introduced, some calling for | The number of votes cast only repre- 
tion was more important than statehood. | adjournment, others for immediate state- | sented a third (36%) of the number cast 
Rather than enter the Union as a slave | hood. Each resolution was defeated in | during the secession referendum. The 
state, they preferred waiting out the war | turn. Finally the delegates agreed to put | low turnout reflected several factors. In 
and taking their chances on total Union | the question of statehood to a public ref- | certain counties pro-Unionists were in- 
victory. Statehood advocates argued that | erendum. At the same time, delegates | timidated and prevented from voting. In 
this would simply return the western | would be elected to attend a Constitu- | other counties secessionists simply re- 
counties to their prewar second class sta-_| tional Convention should statehood re- | fused to vote. Certain pro-Unionists felt 
tus. Given the opportunity afforded by | ceive a majority of votes. The question | the division of the state was “inexpedi- 
Virginia’s secession, they argued, now was | of slavery and its abolition was tabled. | ent” and chose to boycott the referen- 
the time to move to statehood. The longer | The referendum was scheduled for Oc- | dum. Last, but by no means least, a great 
the delay, the greater the opportunity for | tober 24. The Constitutional Convention | many men were by now serving in one 
those who opposed statehood to marshal | was scheduled to meet four weeks later | army or the other. In certain counties, 


their forces. on November 26, should the question fa-_| Federal troops had been stationed to en- 
The fundamental issue to be decided | voring statehood pass. sure a free vote and suppress anti-state- 
by the convention, however, was not the The October vote was overwhelm- | hood intimidation. The fact that Federal 


status of slavery, but whether or not to | ingly in favor of statehood: 18,408 to 781. | troops were stationed in the two coun- 
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The Valley of Virginia consisted of alternating ridges and 
valleys, the latter being much more attractive to farmers, 


Baltimore & Ohio railroads was a strategic There was very marked differences, but generally the 4 
Moundsvi imperative for the Union. valleys supported a rich agriculture based on grains e 
(wheat, rye) and livestock. Farm size was generally smaller = 
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individual farms was quite high. During the war, this area 
“became the “granary” of Virginia. J 
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The Piedmont is a large, dissected plateau of rolling hills. Forested with The Tidewater (coastal plain) area grew the bulk of catty . 
eas ag sganai hardwoods, its soils were naturally fertile; it was an area of uae trees, the agricultural potential varied, but in select locatic 
large farmsteads (serviced by a large slave population) that grew wheat, oats, lourished, including wheat, corn, and tobacco. By 1860 


hemp, and large quantities of tobacco. Some of the most valuable farmland in grown here. Farm size was large, averaging 200-600 a i 
Virginia was located in the northern half of the Piedmont. plantation agriculture, sustained by a large slave popula tion. 
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It was a stubby little mound of earth and 
rocks with a unit of the Maine Militia on it. But 
when the veterans from Alabama attacked, the 
Militia fought to the last bullet, fixed bayonets 
and charged down Little Round Top. 
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It is probably accurate to say that the majority 
of the inhabitants of at least six of the nine 
“border” counties which recorded no vote were 
pro-Confederate, as were majorities in the other 


six counties which recorded no vote. They also MANCOCK = mR 
included some of the more populous counties. Ve Comberiend Dismemberment Ordinance 


Referendum on the 


However, even if we assume an 80% turn out in October 24, 1861 
these counties, and a 4:1 vote against ratification BRO E 
of the Dismemberment Ordinance (that is, jaar 
against the formation of a new state), the vote OHIO The 39 counties slated for inclusion in the new state 
“ _# Wheel 
over the entire fifty counties would still have | baad 11 counties which could choose to hold a vote, and could, 
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Thaddeus Stevens, Library of Congress 


e know that it is 
unconstitutional, 
but it is necessary. 


—Thaddeus Stevens, December, 1862 


ties (Brooke and Ohio) where the largest 
number of votes against statehood were 
cast, certainly supports the notion that 
the election was freely held without co- 
ercion, for the troops could easily have 
suppressed the votes against statehood in 
these two counties. Of course, it is not 
possible to tell what the vote would have 
been without the presence of the 
troops.!° 

The low turnout, however, did not 
deter the advocates of statehood from 
moving ahead. The referendum having 
supported statehood, a Constitutional 
Convention was called for November 26 
in Wheeling. The first order of business 
was the selection of a name for the new 
state. The ordinance adopted at the pre- 
vious convention had chosen the name 
“Kanawha,” but a majority of delegates 
decided to retain “Virginia” as part of the 
new name. A majority of the delegates 
finally settled on the name “West Vir- 
ginia,” rejecting other proposals includ- 
ing the name “Western Virginia.” 

Of the fifty counties that would 
make up the new state, seventeen had 
voted for the secession ordinance and 
reported no election returns in the ref- 
erendum on statehood, leading some 
analysts to conclude that these counties 
were not willing advocates of new state- 
hood.'® These counties did have del- 
egates at the convention, but it seems 
doubtful they represented the majority 
view of most citizens of the “secession” 
counties. At least four of these delegates, 


ver, 
sion of the sta 
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te and pleaded their case 
vehemently but were outvoted in the 
end.'” These four members constituted 
the majority on the subcommittee de- 
ciding on the boundary of the new state, 
determining which counties would be 
included. Rather than try to exclude 
counties with Confederate loyalties this 
committee did just the opposite. The 
committee attempted to expand the 
number of counties included in the new 
state in an effort to gerrymander the re- 
gion in such a way that the number of 
people loyal to the Confederacy would 
greatly outnumber the Unionists. 

A side result of this gerrymander- 
ing effort would have been to increase 
the slave population from 6,800 to 
50,000, thereby strengthening the prob- 
ability that Congress would not admit 
the new state.'* This plan, known as the 
“large state” plan, was rejected by the 
convention. In fixing the final boundary 
of the new state, forty-four counties were 
included “unconditionally,” while a fur- 
ther seven were to be included if the vot- 
ers in those counties ratified the new 
state constitution. Only one, Frederick, 
did not; it therefore remained in the Old 
Dominion. The remaining six were in- 
cluded with the forty-four “uncondi- 
tional” counties, bringing the final total 
to fifty. 

After settling the issues of the state’s 
boundary and legislative apportionment, 
the delegates turned their attention to the 
divisive issue of slavery. Economics and 
politics drove the debate. The three im- 
portant counties of the panhandle: Mor- 
gan, Berkeley, and Jefferson, were crucial 
to the new state because of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad which ran through 
their territory. While crucial, they were 
among the “conditional” counties given 
the option of rejecting the new state con- 
stitution. These counties were slave- 
holding counties accounting for thirty 
percent of the total number of slaves in 
the western counties. Any attempt at abo- 
lition without compensation would be 
met with opposition. Yet realists knew 
that if Congress was to accept the new 
state, some action on slavery was neces- 
sary. In the end, a compromise resolu- 
tion banning permanent residence to any 
slave brought into the new state was 
passed by a vote of 48 to 1. The delegates 
chose to remain silent on what to do 
about existing slaves, thus sidestepping 
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y. Such silence would 
prove unacceptable when the statehood 
bill finally made its way to the Congress. 
With agreement on a constitution, a 
public referendum was held on its adop- 
tion. On April 3, 1862, the new constitu- 
tion passed overwhelmingly with 18,862 
in favor, 514 against. Concerned over 
Congressional reaction to the new 
constitution’s silence on slavery, twenty 
of the counties held an additional non- 
binding referendum on the question of 
gradual emancipation. The vote in favor 
of gradual emancipation in these twenty 
counties was almost as great as that in 
support of the constitution. The heavy 
vote in favor of gradual emancipation 
was a signal to Congress that the major- 
ity of people in the western counties fa- 
vored some form of emancipation. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


With the results of the constitu- 
tional referendum and the Restored 
Government’s approval in hand, Wait- 
man Willey, one of the two senators rep- 
resenting the Restored Government of 
Virginia, introduced a bill into the Sen- 
ate on May 29 calling for statehood. The 
bill immediately ran into opposition 
from both abolitionists and moderates. 
Charles Sumner of Massachusetts of- 
fered an amendment calling for the com- 
plete abolition of slavery as a require- 
ment for statehood. Senator Benjamin 
Wade of Ohio offered a compromise 
amendment calling for gradual emanci- 
pation. Wade’s amendment provided 
that any slave under twenty-one years of 
age on July 4, 1863 would become free 
on their twenty-first birthday. 

A new complication now arose. The 
Restored Government’s second senator, 
John S. Carlile, changed his position. Pre- 
viously a supporter of statehood, he now 
introduced an alternative bill calling for 
the entire process to be repeated! Carlile 
asserted that the original delegates had 
not been democratically elected, and the 
new constitutional convention had not 
been approved by a majority of eligible 
voters in the April referendum. Carlile’s 
challenge to the legitimacy of the con- 
vention and the subsequent referendum 
caused several senators to rethink their 
support for statehood. Advocates of state- 
hood labeled Carlile a “traitor” to their 
cause. Carlile’s real objection to the state- 
hood bill, was the provision for gradual 
emancipation, as “dictated” by the con- 


~~ a Sree 
gress. Carlile, and others who aligned 
themselves with him, wanted the issue of 
emancipation to be a “home policy” and 
not one enforced by the congress. Carlile, 
it seems, hated abolitionists and their ob- 
jectives more than he desired statehood." 
Carlile’s position was thus one of “States’ 
Rights,” a position that was destined to 
die under the weight of arms and the es- 
tablishment of a federal government un- 
der Lincoln that would assert its author- 
ity on issues of a national nature. 

A stalemate seemed inevitable until 
Willey, on behalf of the antislavery fac- 
tion of the senate, introduced an amend- 
ment specifying that those slaves under 
the age of ten on July 4, 1863 would be- 
come free at twenty-one, while slaves be- 
tween the ages of ten and twenty-one 
would become free at age twenty-five. It 
was this “gradual emancipation” amend- 
ment that was finally adopted by the sen- 
ate with the proviso that the already ap- 
proved constitution be amended 
accordingly. Carlile had lost his fight to 
leave the question to “home rule.” The 
Senate bill was then sent to the House of 
Representatives. 

Arriving in the House, the bill was 
referred to committee on June 3 and did 
not come to the floor of the House for 
debate and a vote until December 9, six 
months after being introduced. Here it 
ran into trouble again, not because of its 
emancipation provisions or lack thereof, 
but because of the question of whether 
or not the Reorganized Government in 
Wheeling was legally competent under 
the Constitution to approve a division of 
the state of Virginia. After some debate 
on the constitutional question, John A. 
Bingham of Ohio, manager of the state- 
hood bill, closed off all debate and called 
for a vote on December 10. When the 
dust had settled the House passed the 
Senate bill by a vote of 96 to 55. Reflect- 
ing the thoughts of several members of 
the House, Thaddeus Stevens of Penn- 
sylvania said, “We know that it is uncon- 
stitutional, but it is necessary.” But 
Stevens was in the minority in believing 
the act unconstitutional. 

With the passage of the bill by both 
houses of Congress, statehood now 
seemed assured. But one last hurdle re- 
mained; President Lincoln had to sign the 
bill into law. The votes supporting the bill 
were not enough to override a presiden- 
tial veto should Lincoln choose not to 
sign. Supporters of the bill had every rea- 


Waitman Willey (left) and John S. Carlile, senators from the 
Restored Government of Virginia. West Virginia State Archives 


Willey introduced a bill into the Senate calling for statehood... 
Advocates of statehood labeled Carlile a “traitor” to their cause. 


son to be optimistic. Lincoln had recog- 
nized the Restored Government and 
given encouragement along the way to 
statehood supporters. He had recognized 
early in the war the strategic position of 
the western counties to the military ef- 
fort. Yet, by December 23 Lincoln still had 
not signed the bill. Archibald Campbell, 
editor of the Wheeling Daily Intelligencer 
wrote Lincoln, “No people were ever 
more united in a wish than are our people 
for a new state.” As with his Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, which was one week 
away from becoming law, Lincoln seemed 
to harbor private concerns over the bill’s 
constitutionality. On the 23rd Lincoln 
asked each member of his cabinet to pro- 
vide him with their written comments on 
both the constitutionality and military 
expediency of the bill. 

The cabinet split equally on the is- 
sue, three advocating statehood and three 
against.7° Secretary of the Navy Gideon 
Welles, Postmaster General Montgomery 
Blair, and Attorney General Edward Bates 
all opposed admission of the new state. 
Blair concluded that while the Restored 
Government was technically the represen- 
tative government of Virginia, it was not 
the constitutional government. According 
to Blair the restored government could 
act on behalf of Virginia in some mat- 
ters, but not others. 

This sort of thinking carried over to 
Welles and Bates. Welles wrote in his di- 
ary; “This is not the time to divide the 


old Commonwealth. The requirements 
of the Constitution are not complied 
with.”?! Attorney General Bates was 
strongest in his opposition. Bates seemed 
to disapprove of much of what Lincoln 
was doing, and the question of dividing 
Virginia was no exception. Bates felt the 
whole move unconstitutional, although 
his arguments seem more emotional than 
legal. He had been born and raised in Vir- 
ginia, had emotional ties to the state, and 
he strongly opposed any division of the 
“Old Dominion.” 

Bates’ chief argument was that the 
Restored Government was only an in- 
terim government and, as such, had no 
authority to sanction the division of Vir- 
ginia territory. This argument seems un- 
tenable, however, for even if it was merely 
an “interim” government, as Bates 
claimed, it nevertheless had full author- 
ity to exercise the powers of a state. Bates 
further argued that while Congress had 
the power to admit states to the Union, 
it had no power under the constitution 
to create new states. Again Bates’ argu- 
ment seems weak, for Congress was not 
creating a state, it was admitting a state 
sanctioned by the Restored Government 
of Virginia. His primary concern, how- 
ever, was that the division would set an 
unfortunate precedent, leading to the cre- 
ation of other new states from those that 
had seceded, part of whose territory was 
controlled by strong Unionist elements. 
Furthermore, any division of Virginia, 
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argued Bates, would only make it more 
difficult for her to rejoin the Union. 
Supporting the admission of West 
Virginia were Secretary of State William 
Seward, Secretary of War Edwin Stanton, 
and Secretary of the Treasury Salmon 
Chase. In his comments to Lincoln, 
Seward wrote that since the Restored 
Government had been recognized by the 
Congress of the United States by seating 
its representatives and senators, and was 
required to pay taxes to the United States, 
it was the competent authority to give its 
approval to the formation of a new state 
from its territory. This flew in the face of 
Bates’ argument. Stanton’s position was 
that nothing in the Act of Congress cre- 
ating the new state was in violation of 
the constitution, therefore Lincoln could 


WB Counties reporting voting returns 


Counties reporting no vote returns 


sign the Act. Chase was more concerned 
over what effect a presidential veto 
would have on the overwhelmingly loyal 
population of the western counties, 
making his argument more expedient 
than constitutional. None specifically 
addressed the question of slavery; even 
with the provisions in the new state char- 
ter establishing gradual emancipation, 
West Virginia was to be admitted to the 
Union as a slave state.”* 

Among the arguments against ad- 
mission was the fact that only 19,000 
“Virginians” voted in the referendum on 
statehood. Of that number, 18,408 sup- 
ported statehood while only 781 op- 
posed it. These votes were all cast in the 
western counties, while the rest of the 
state’s electorate ignored the election. 


While this number represented thirty-six 
percent of the total number of votes cast 
in the western counties during the seces- 
sion referendum, it represented a little 
over ten percent of the total statewide 
vote cast on May 23, 1861. 166,000 vot- 
ers throughout the rest of the state did 
not participate in the statehood election. 
Do 19,000 voters out of 185,000 quali- 
fied voters have a right to decide the ques- 
tion of division of the state? And is the 
vote of a fraction of the qualified voters 
valid in electing a new [restored] govern- 
ment to represent the whole? Lincoln 
thought so. In his opinion accompany- 
ing his signing of the bill he explained: 
It is a universal practice in the 
popular elections in all these states, 
to give no legal consideration 


Referendum on Emancipation 
(The Willey Amendment) 
March 26-28, 1863 
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whatever to those who do not 
choose to vote. Hence it is not the 
qualified voters, but the qualified 
voters, who choose to vote, that 
constitute the political power of 
the state. ... Should any consider- 
ation be given to those who did 
not vote, ...because ... they were 
neglectful of their rights under, 
and duty to, this government, but 
were also engaged in open rebel- 
lion against it....? Can this govern- 
ment stand, if it indulges constitu- 
tional constructions by which men 
in open rebellion against it, are to 
be accounted, man for man, the 
equals of those who maintain their 
loyalty to it? ... 


We can scarcely dispense with 
the aid of West-Virginia in this 
struggle; much less can we afford 
to have her against us, in congress 
and in the field. Her brave and 
good men regard her admission 
into the Union as a matter of life 
and death... 

I believe the admission of 
West- Virginia into the Union is 
expedient. 

Lincoln’s acceptance of the election 
results is consistent with his Amnesty and 
Reconstruction Proclamation of Decem- 
ber 8, 1863 known as the “ten percent 
plan.” This plan offered amnesty to all 
Confederates for their secessionist activi- 
ties, including their right to retain all of 


Jefferson Davis, National Archives 


\ he subsequent organization of the state of West Virginia and its separation from 
the state of Virginia were acts of secession. Thus we have... insurrection, 
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Counties which the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Territories proposed to add. This proposal 


was rejected by the full Senate. 
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Arthur I, Boreman 
(1823-1896) 


Arthur I. Boreman was elected the first 
governor of West Virginia in May of 1863. He 
was re-elected to a full four-year term in 1864, 
and in 1869 was elected by the West Virginia 
state legislature to the United States Senate. 

While serving as President of the Sec- 
ond Wheeling Convention in June of 1861, 
Boreman had originally opposed the plan for 
the dismemberment of Virginia. He was a 
strong advocate of the western counties re- 
maining with the Restored Government of 
Virginia. He would soon change his mind, 
however, and become one of the strongest 
supporters for forming a new state. 

On the day of his inauguration as gov- 
ernor Boreman had adopted a hard line to- 
ward secessionists: “We want no compro- 
mise; we want no peace, except upon the 
terms that those in rebellion will lay down 
their arms and submit.... Then, and not till 
then, will the people of West Virginia agree 
to peace.” At war’s end he joined the Radi- 
cal Republicans and had legislation enacted 


The Formation of 
West Virginia Chronology 


1861 
FEBRUARY 13: Virginia Secession Conven- 
tion convenes. 
APRIL 17: Ordinance of Secession adopted. 
MAY 13-15: First Wheeling Convention 
convenes. 
MAY 23: Statewide referendum approves se- 
cession. Second western Virginia conven- 
tion. 
JUNE 4: Special elections for delegates for 
the Second Western Virginia Convention. 
AUGUST 6-20: Second Wheeling Conven- 
tion convenes. 
OCTOBER 24: Referendum on Dismem- 
berment Ordinance in western counties 
NOVEMBER 26-FEBRUARY 13: Constitu- 
tional Convention convenes. 


1862 


APRIL 3: Referendum on constitution of 
new State. 

MAY 13: Legislature of Virginia (restored) 
Passes act giving consent for formation of 
West Virginia. 

MAY 29: Bill for admission of new state in- 
troduced in the Senate. Sent to committee 
on territories (Senate Bill no. 365), reported 
out of committee on June 23. 

JUNE 3: Bill referred to House of Represen- 
tatives. 

JULY 14: Senate passes bill. 

DECEMBER 9: Bill reaches floor of the 
House 


West Virginia State Archives 


which disenfranchised former Confederates 
until 1871. 

In 1888 he was elected judge of the 5th 
judicial circuit court, where he served until 
his death in 1896 at the age of seventy-three. 


DECEMBER 10: House passes bill 
DECEMBER 23: Lincoln asks cabinet mem- 
bers for their written opinions. 
DECEMBER 31: Lincoln signs the bill. 


1863 
JANUARY 1: News of the bill’s signing re- 
leased 
FEBRUARY 12-20: Delegates meet to con- 
sider the emancipation amendment. 
MARCH 26-28: Referendum approves 
emancipation provision. 
APRIL 20: President Lincoln’s Proclamation 
of Statehood. 
JUNE 20: West Virginia enters the Union as 
the 35th state. 


This stone sets on the lawn of the 
Charlestown court house (near Harper's Ferry). 
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their property exilusive of slaves, upon 
their taking an oath of allegiance. When 
the number of oath-takers equaled ten 
percent of the total number of voters in 
the 1860 presidential election of that 
state, those loyal individuals could orga- 
nize a new state government and apply 
for full restoration to the Union. The 
“loyal” voters of western Virginia met 
Lincoln’s ten percent requirement. 

It seems clear that Lincoln had fa- 
vored statehood all along, and polled his 
cabinet to test which arguments would 
prove most effective in accepting the re- 
quested admission. Lincoln “wiggled” 
around the constitutional question just 
as he had done in suspending the writ of 
habeas corpus and would do in proclaim- 
ing slaves free in rebellious areas. His 
paramount concern was what was nec- 
essary to sustain the Union, rather than 
constitutional niceties. In his address to 
the Congress on July 4, 1861, Lincoln 
stated, “The seceders insist that our Con- 
stitution admits of secession.”*> This 
must have seemed wonderfully ironic to 
Lincoln as he read all of the constitutional 
arguments against West Virginia state- 
hood. In the end might would make right, 
which was after all but poetic justice for 
the people of western Virginia, who had 
suffered for years under the “might” of 
the Tidewater’s indifference. 

As to Bates’ and Welles’ objection 
that approval would set a bad precedent, 
Lincoln wrote, “The division of a State is 
dreaded as a precedent. But a measure 
made expedient by a war, is no precedent 
for times of peace.” The morning Lincoln 
released the bill creating West Virginia he 
signed his Emancipation Proclamation 
into law as an executive order under the 
authority of the war powers granted the 
President. Lincoln went forward with 
both acts as expedient while downplaying 
the constitutional objections raised 
against them. 

Jubilation in the western counties 
was great. In a letter dated January 1, 
1863, Mrs. Francis H. Pierpont, wife of 
the governor of the Restored Govern- 
ment wrote to President Lincoln, “A 
Happy New Year to you Mr. President— 
May not another hair turn grey—may 
your cares be less, and may you live to 
receive the benedictions of our children’s 
children.” 

Statehood for the western counties 
was still in the future, however. The bill 
required the delegates to reconvene and 


* 
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West Virginia eventually paid a steep 
price for remaining loyal to the United 
States. The newly formed state had agreed 
to assume part of the public debt of the 
state of Virginia that existed in 1861. The 
western counties wanted to be fair to the 
mother state. In 1871, the West Virginia 
legislature decided its share was $950,000. 
But Virginia disagreed, claiming the debt 
was in the millions. 

The dispute eventually wound up in the 
Supreme Court, which acted as mediator. 
Article III,Section 2, Paragraph 1, of the 
Constitution gives the Supreme Court 
compulsory jurisdiction over controversies 
between two states. 

In 1911, the Supreme Court awarded 
Virginia $7,182,507 as West Virginia’s share 
of the debt. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 


amend the state’s new constitution to re- 
flect the Congress’ requirement for 
gradual emancipation. On February 12. 
1863, the delegates met, and after mod- 
est debate agreed to the emancipation 
clause without including language on the 
contentious question of compensation. 
A public referendum on the amendment 
was held on March 26 and the amend- 
ment was passed overwhelmingly by a 
vote of 28,453 to 572. This time fully 55% 
of the number of voters who participated 
in the secession referendum voted, the in- 
crease being due to the much reduced 
threat of violence at the polls, and per- 
haps also to the fact that statehood was 
no longer a will o’the wisp. 

The long and arduous struggle of the 
western counties was finally over. The re- 
sults of the election were certified as of- 
ficial and presented to Lincoln on April 
20. Lincoln issued a proclamation setting 
June 20, 1863 as the date West Virginia 
would join the Union as the thirty-fifth 
state. The first state to be admitted to the 
Union since the Civil War had begun en- 
tered as a slave state, as a result of seces- 
sion, all with the approval of the Con- 
gress and the blessing of the President. 
While opponents of West Virginia state- 
hood claim the act was unconstitutional, 
the fact remains that it was a war mea- 
sure brought about by secession. Few 
events during the war were as paradoxi- 
cal or as convoluted as the birth of the 
state of West Virginia. As with so many 
other important issues decided during 
this turbulent period of history, might 
made right—Montani Semper Liberi. 


An Enormous Financial Burden 


decided that West Virginia’s share should be 
proportional to the value of all property in the 
state in 1861, but Holmes decided to exclude 
slaves in the valuation of property to appease 
Virginia interests, even though the Tidewater 
held large numbers of slaves as property in 1861. 

The Court eventually reduced the debt to 
$4,215,622, but then added interest charges 
from 1861 (not 1863 when West Virginia be- 
came a state) to 1919. The final bill came to 
$14,562,867. West Virginia was forced to issue 
bonds to raise the funds, and continued paying 
on the imposed debt right up to World War II. 
The debt proved to be an enormous financial 
burden to the state, and was viewed by many 
mountaineers as a form of punishment for re- 
maining loyal to the United States, while a state 
that seceded was rewarded. (Information pro- 
vided by John Douglas.) 
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“I read all letters sent 
to me from the people, 
but have not the time to 
reply to them.” So said 
the president of the 
Confederacy in 1864. 
Yet he also confessed, 

“I am burdened by the 
complaining and de- 
spondent letters” —the 
kind of mail he consis- 
tently received during 
the last half of the war. 


President Jefferson Davis (above), Museum of the ~ 
Confederacy; in the background, the Confederate 
White House, Richmond. Library of Congress : 
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LIKE THE MAIL of his counterpart 
in Washington, Jefferson Davis’ cor- 
respondence ran the gamut from 
illiterate to profound and from 
silly to sound. Davis always welcomed 
letters from his constituents across the 
South, some of whom referred to him as 
the “second Washington.” In 1863 a Sa- 
vannah writer heard B. H. Hill say “that 
if any man is convinced that he has a rem- 
edy for the existing evil, let him write to 
the President . . . and he will be kindly 
treated and his plan carefully consid- 
ered.”! Many did so, and were. 

Davis’ private secretary and confi- 
dant Burton N. Harrison, who lived in 
the Executive Mansion with the Davis 
family, described the presidential office 
procedures: “The mail was placed in the 
hands of a confidential clerk who opened 
the letters & endorsed upon them the 
names of their writers followed by brief 
abstracts of the contents. He never de- 
stroyed anything; even anonymous com- 
munication and the most silly notes were 
thus endorsed—and all laid together on 
my desk. The few letters which seemed 
to deserve such notice were handed by 
me to Mr Davis, who, in his own hand- 
writing, endorsed upon them his instruc- 
tions for me or for others whose atten- 
tion he wished them to attract. This was 
invariably the case—he never dictated 
these brief endorsements to me or to any- 
body else, but wrote them with his own 
hand. The rest of the daily mail he never 
saw. I disposed of it myself—replying to 
some of the writers & filing their letters— 
destroying those communications which 
seemed undeserving of attention—and 
merely forwarding the greater number of 
papers to the Department or Bureau of 
Officer within whose sphere they prop- 
erly came, putting on them some general 
endorsement as I suppose everyone fa- 
miliar with the way of doing business in 
public office has seen frequently—some- 
times giving specific directions, but in the 
great majority of cases only sending them 
forward to receive such attention from 
the officer to whom they should have 
been originally directed as their merits 
entitled them to.” Harrison’s description 
was more or less confirmed by William 
Preston Johnston (only son of Albert 
Sidney), another aide who occasionally 
served as Davis’ eyes and ears in the field: 
“General Bragg’s aides advised Preston 
Johnston to do as they did—destroy nine 
out of every ten letters sent the general 


by noncombatants—women and chil- 
dren, &c&c. P. J. was horrified. Women 
and children are sacred to him, and their 
complaints came nearer his heart than 
any. ‘How many of such letters do you 
show the president?’ asked Mrs. Davis 
gravely. ‘Oh, about one in sixty, answered 
Colonel Johnston.”? 

About midway through the war 
Davis’ own endorsements on incoming 
correspondence decrease; far more com- 
mon are his aides’ referrals to other offi- 
cials “at the president’s direction.” Dur- 
ing the period that Bragg was military 
adviser in 1864, the frequency of his en- 
dorsements and directives indicate he 
truly functioned as a chief of staff, reliev- 
ing much of the president’s daily 
workload. 

Visitors to Davis’ second-floor, 
twelve-by-twenty-four-foot office in the 
Richmond customhouse noted map- 
lined walls and a table laden with papers. 
His office at home was similar. By all ac- 
counts, in work habits he was a micro- 
manager. One of his underlings lamented 
the president’s “desire to be personally 
conversant about everything.” Several 
accounts echo one clerk’s description on 
first meeting him: “He was overwhelmed 
with papers, and retained a number in 
his left hand.” And the Rebel War Clerk’s 
Diary testifies to his “elaborate attention” 
to appointments in particular, citing a 
day in 1862 when Davis sent over 100 
papers, “which he has been diligently 
pouring over, as his pencil marks bear 
ample evidence.” 

As was true of the Union president, 
much of the incoming mail in the first 
year of the new administration con- 
cerned applications and recommenda- 
tions for the myriad offices and agencies 
needed to wage war. One of the more 
prominent, and poignant, examples: 


Washington—Decr: 16th 1861 
My Dear Sir, 

Widely as we are now seperated, 
many memories fill up the dreary 
space—And besides, Sir, nothing that 
interests humanity, can be altogether 
alien to you or to me— 

I have a request to make of you— 
My son George, who is very dear to 
me—is in the service of your Army—I 
learn by the news-papers, that he has 
been promoted to the rank of Major 
Genl. & ordered to Knoxville, Tenn— 

This seems to imply that he is 
intended for service in Kentucky— 

My request is that you will not 


require him to serve in Ky; & against 
her—lIt is his native State—I am sure it 
can not be desireable to him, & the field 
of contest has been, unhappily, so 
enlarged, that you may find service for 
him elsewhere, as I hope—The feelings 
that have induced me to make this 
request are so natural, & obvious, that I 
need not mention them—They will be 
felt by you—Let him serve you & your 
cause any where—every where else 
rather than in Kenty: ... Tho’ I thought 
that George erred in adopting your 
cause, & regretted deeply his error, yet I 
[am] certain that he adopted it from 
honest conviction & judgement—He 
has taken his part—He considers it, no 
doubt, as irrevocable, &, therefore I do 
not intend, if it were in my power, to 
attempt to disturb his honest convic- 
tions on the subject, tho’ | deem them 
erroneous— 

Let him act his part, honorably & 
nobly, according to his own convictions 
of duty, & that will be the greatest 
satisfaction, that in his present position, 
he can give me—But let him not go to 
Kenty: 

Please send this letter to him after 
you have read it, and with it, I hope, 
orders for some other field of service I 
am, Yours &c 


J J Crittenden* 


Senator John J. Crittenden 
National Archives 


[Davis’ U.S. Senate colleague John J. 
Crittenden was perhaps the best-known 
father of a divided border state family. 
Eldest son George, a West Point gradu- 
ate, was a veteran of the Black Hawk and 
Mexican Wars and the Texas Revolution, 
but apparently also a chronic alcoholic. 
He was ordered to Kentucky in late 1861, 
defeated at Mill Springs, resigned his 
commission in October 1862, but con- 
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Davis’ mail would have been delivered to him in envelopes similar to these facsimiles; they 
are illustrated with authentic designs, stamps, and postmarks. The Confederate Postmaster 


tinued to serve the Confederacy as a vol- 
unteer staff officer. | 
In the earliest months the can-do 
spirit was prevalent, of course. The al- 
ways-articulate fire-eater and duelist 
Louis T. Wigfall was later to become one 
of Davis’ most implacable congressional 
foes, but in 1861 his enthusiasm was 
shared by many. 
Charleston April 9, 1861 
Dear Col, 
My usual good luck led me here 
on my way to Montgomery & Genl 
Beauregard was kind enough to offer 
me an opportunity of seeing the 
flashing of the guns. I shall remain 
here till the fight is over & then shall 
leave immediately for Montgomery. 
In the mean time our people I fear are 
suffering from the want to arms. 
McCulloch made a contract with Colt 
for 1000 pistols to be delivered in 
N.O. on payment of $22.50 per arm & 
expences of transportation about 
$25.00 probably. Now what I want 
you to do is to pay for the pistols & let 
the men have them at their cost—they 
taking them as part pay. I do not 
know what the pay of a Ranger is but 
it must be per month nearly the price 
of the pistol. I promised McCulloch to 
go immediately to Montgomery & try 
to make this arrangement & ought to 
have kept my promise; but the 
temptation was too strong. Do what is 
right & fair & I know you will do for 
me all that you can. I hope to be able 
to get off from here in a few days. 
Would you like to have a lock of 
Andersons hair? You can have 
Doubleday’s scalp if you have a 
fancy—Col. Hayne will give you all 
the news. 
In haste Very truly 
Louis T. Wigfall 


Davis endorsed the blustery missive 
with a query to the secretary of war— 
“What answer to be made in relation to 


the pistols?”—and on the 12th he an- 
swered Wigfall himself: 


“Your despatch reached me after I had 
directed one to be sent, which antici- 
pated your wish so fully that you might 
have imagined it to be answer if the 
dates had been reversed. I shall attend to 
your request about the pistols ...A 
want of vigilance let Anderson pass 
from Moultrie to Sumter. I hope your 
guard boats, steamers and launches are 
under competent and faithfully watchful 
officers.”* 

A cooler head and one whose coun- 
sel proved prophetic was that of John 
Slidell, the wily and experienced former 
senator from Louisiana, who was soon 
appointed the Confederacy’s chief diplo- 
mat in Europe. 

New Orleans 24 April 1861 
My dear Sir. 

I have your very kind letter of 12 
inst I was one of those who underrated 
the folly & stupidity of Lincoln & his 
cabinet & believed that they would not 
bring on a war, It is now evident that a 
bloody contest cannot be avoided & I 
am delighted to see that you are 
determined to “carry it into Africa.” In a 
contest like this the boldest course is the 
safest, we can I think take & hold 
Washington & if we do so, can soon 
dictate our own conditions of peace— 
Would it not be well to let it be known 
at once that the troops you have called 
for are destined to Washington, with 
this prospect you can have any number 
of men you desire & if as I sincerely 
hope will be the case you place yourself 
at their head I shall consider the victory 
already achieved. Is the capture of Fort 
Pickens a matter of sufficient moment 
to interrupt or delay your march 
Northward? If it can be taken in a week 
or two & without too great a sacrifice of 
life. the moral effect would be good, but 
a defect or even a temporary check there 
would have a very injurious effect—It is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
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the prestige of early successes in a 
struggle like this & the converse of the 
proposition is equally true. If the war is 
to be prolonged our great difficulty 
will be the financial one, if we are in 
4 possession of Washington, we can 
'__ negotiate our loans in Europe but if 
reduced to the defensive, we cannot 
\ safely look there for pecuniary aid 
& I do not feel very confident of 


ee our ability to raise large sums at 


home. Believe me very faithfully 
Your friend & svt 
John Slidell 


Slidell and his colleague James M. 
Mason became the focus of international 
attention on their way abroad when the 
British steamer on which they were trav- 
eling was stopped by a U.S. vessel and the 
two Confederates were seized and de- 
tained for several weeks. According to one 
observer, the “Trent affair” should have 
been managed differently: “You did not 
send the right men to Europe, they gave 
up to the Lincolnites too easy. They 
should have been armed with good re- 
peaters and Bowie Knives and killed 
about a dozen before they would be ar- 
rested, and then the Lincoln vessel would 
have fired into the British Steamer and 
that would have raised a fight with En- 
gland and Lincoln, and would have been 
of great servis to the South. When you 
send men to Europe these days you 
should pick men that would go or die if 
the ship goes.” So counseled Wilson Rice, 
editor of the Waynesboro, Georgia, In- 
dependent South.® 

More practical assistance to the 
fledgling nation is represented by the fol- 
lowing letter from Botetourt County, Vir- 
ginia. 

April 17th 1861 
Sir, 
Ours is a rugged & in many places an 
unbroken one—Among its mountain 
wilds, there beats many a patriot 
hearts—Your cause has been pictured 
to them by able advocates, & it has 
awakened within them a burning 
desire to revenge their country’s 
wrongs—They ask through me, to be 
recognized by you, in a manner, which 
seems doubtful to some, as to your 
recognition—This doubt Sir, must be 
my apology for writing one in so 
elevated a position as yourself— 

They propose forming them- 
selves into a company to be called the 
“Blue Ridge Scouts,” to co-operate with 
& yet be independent of the regular 
army. “Marion,” in the days of The 


Revolution furnishes them an example 
they desire to follow— 

If, Sir, you will accept and 
recognize at least one hundred, as brave 
& true men, as ever braved a danger— 
they & their services are yours— 


J. W. Woltz 


Again Davis added his own com- 
ments, referring Woltz’s letter to the War 
Department and opining, “A good point 
from which to pour men on Baltimore 
&DC” 

More unusual, but far from rare, 
were the offers from female Confederates. 
Some were ready to give their silver and 
jewelry; many organized to raise funds 
to build gunboats and to provide supplies 
and workers for hospitals. 


Jackson Tenn April 23rd [1861] 
President Davis 
If you can not obtain sufficient 
gallant men to sustain you in your 
righteous cause, we, a portion of young 
Ladies of a Female Scool in this place, 
tender our services to you. We have 
organized a military company and 
desire, if our Fathers and Brothers 
should not take up arms, to pledge 
ourselves to do all in our power to 
advance you in your cause. Hoping 
soon to hear from you, we subscribe 
ourselves respectfully 
Marianna Jones Fannie Brooks 
Emma Williams Delos Womack* 


An undoubtedly very surprising let- 
ter came from the namesake son of one 
of the president’s most vocal and persis- 
tent enemies. 


Nashville April 24th. 1861 
Dr Sir 

I presume that at this important 
crisis in the affairs of our common 
country, “the Confederate States,” I may 
venture as a native of Mississippi to ask 
what will no doubt seem an extraordi- 
nary request at your hands, viz, some 
kind of an appointment in your army. I 
have volunteered to serve as a private in 
defense of the south, and will do my best 
in that capacity if I can obtain none 
other. My father knows not of my 
writing this, nor would I for motives of 
delicacy wish him to do so, but as I have 
frequently heard him speak in terms of 
praise of yourself, and as his whole soul 
is kindled into burning at the imperiled 
rights of his native and dearly beloved 
South, I know that he would be but too 
happy, should I be so fortunate as to 
obtain at your hands, or as a result of 
your efforts, what I so much desire. I 
have the honor to be yours respectfully 


H. S. Foote Jr. 


[After Davis replied that it would 
give him great pleasure to appoint him, 
Foote provided details on his age and 
education as well as his militia service in 
California and his unsuccessful applica- 
tion to West Point. While in Richmond 
in September 1862, he tried to see Davis, 
could not secure an interview, but 
penned a short letter: “the fact that you 
have kindly inquired after my welfare 
from my father, will I trust prove a suffi- 
cient excuse for my thus trespassing upon 
your valuable time.”? Meanwhile, Foote’s 
father kept up an incessant barrage 
against Davis in Congress. ] 


ANY IDEAS for inventions 
and procedures came Davis’ 
way, the fruits of creative 
thinking that wars seem to in- 
spire, some more workable than others. 
Three examples follow. The first from 
Joseph S. Winter, a Montgomery lawyer 
and militia officer, foreshadows micro- 
film; the second, from Thomas C. Gayle, 
a Memphis physician, was an idea that 
Davis himself advocated; the third from 
S.T.R. Wilson, tackled a real problem in- 
volving wartime intelligence-gathering. 


(1) “It suddenly occurred to me to-day, 
that in sending dispatches the secrecy of 
which might be important, the science 
of Photography—employed to reduce 
them to an “infinitesmality’—or to so 
reduce them as to be illegible, except 
with the aid of a powerful microscope— 
would secure to them perfect immunity 
from the enemy .. . If the suggestion 
should prove of any value I shall be 
more than thankful if instrumental in 
bringing it to your aid .. . I have made 
no mention of this matter to any one.” 
(2) “I have recently determined to write 
to you in reference to a means of defence 
of our western & southwestern rivers 
which I feel assured is not only feasible 
but entirely practical, viz, By floating raft 
Batteries. They can be constructed at 
short notice and made of such massive 
strength that they will resist any ram the 
enemy may bring against them and from 
the tried devotion of the citizens along 
the small streams and rivers the timbers 
could & would be furnished ready to put 
together a log raft fort in one days notice 
or after the water in the streams is 
sufficiently high to float the timber to 
points where needed. I have been driven 
from my home in Memphis by the 
Yankees and am willing without fee or 
reward, to go to see and engage from 
citizens on any of our small rivers one or 
two sticks of timber each to be delivered 


John Slidell 


in the water. A raft made by cutting each 
log half in two may be made solid 10 to 
30 feet and on top protection of wood 
covered with rail Road Iron would make 
them impregnable and at short notice. 
This enterprise can be carried through 
between this and the first day of Jan 
proximo and at trifling expense to the 
government. All my ancestors for many 
generations have been born & raised and 
now their bones lie in the South and I 
hope I will be dead before the hated 
Yankee invaders overrun our beloved 
country and subjugate our people and 
Sir I am not asking paying position and 
only want to serve my country. If this 
suggestion meets with any favor I will if 
advised go to Richmond and lay the 
whole plan before you or any depart- 
ment to whom | may be refered. I am no 
draughman and cannot draw the plan 
intelligible at present.” 


[Davis suggested the idea to T. H. 
Holmes and to John C. Pemberton in 
1863 as part of the Vicksburg defense sys- 
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William A. Turner Collection 


National Archives 


tem; in July 1864 a Mississippi private, 
temporarily laid up in a Richmond hos- 
pital, volunteered for a similar undertak- 
ing aimed at capturing Union gunboats. ] 
(3) “Pardon the liberty I take in calling 
your attention to what might prove to be 
a dangerous practice. I refer to the new 
method of communicating with friends 
outside of our lines, or the Confederacy, 
by publishing such information, as is 
apparently harmless, in what is called 
the personal colum in some of our news 
papers. It may readily be perceived how 
easy it would be to make the names of 
persons represent the names of Armies 
Genls, movements &c and by a 
preconcerted arrangement with spies 
here, be perfectly understood by our 
enemies.” 

[On the latter, Davis asked for the 
comments of the secretary of war, who 
replied he was aware of the practice but 
did not see how to prohibit it without 
depriving citizens of this “means of so- 
lace” in communicating with friends and 
family: “As the Northern Papers likewise 
make such publication, the practice is a 
double edged weapon and if it be deemed 
desirable, we might make the same use 
of it as is apprehended by our enemies.” 
In fact, the medium was implemented as 
an exchange between Richmond and 
New York papers in November 1864.!°] 

Needless to say, Davis also received 
frequent advice about the course of the 
war, especially Confederate financial 
policies, strategy, and the talents and 
character of various generals. Two who 
rated more than their share of precious 
Confederate ink were Earl Van Dorn and 
Joseph E. Johnston. Oh, to have wit- 
nessed the president’s reaction to the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Grenada. Miss—Dec: 8, 1862 
Dear General 
I am enabled to send you the action 
of the court of Inquiry in my case—I also 
send you my written defense, which I 


hope you do me the kindness to read, as 
it covers nearly the whole ground of the 
accusations—You will see that every 
charge has been disproved— 

I have heard from several sources 
that it has been reported to you that I was 
a Seducer, and a libertine—that I had 
seduced the daughter of a respectable 
citizen of Vicksburg &c &c The nature of 
such charges prevents investigation— 
but as a Christian and before my 
God I do most solemnly declare 
that it is false—that I not only #7” 
did not seduce the young fi 
lady referred to, but that I 
never seduced any young 
lady in my life—and 
further that, with the 
exception of my wife, I 


Earl Van Dorn 


have never had inter- (above) Alabama 
course with any woman, as _Department of 
I believe, who was not alike 7] Archives and History 
accessible to others— There ‘ 

was a wild, frolicksome young John Bell Hood 

lady of Vicksburg whose (left) Museum of the 
acquaintance I made during the Confederacy 


defense, whose indiscretions as well, 
probably as some of my own, may have 
given ground for the prudish and 
censorious to slander ... 1 am not as 
humble as I should be, and I burn under 
these falsehoods—I feel that I have been 
stabbed in the dark, and ‘though I wear a 
sword I cannot use it, as I have a very 
good will to do on those who have 
inflicted these wounds— 

I am unfortunately not a good 
Christian—but I am nota Seducer, nor a 
drunkard—neither am I with all my 
faults capable of meanness—All my 
actions have been open and clear, and it 
was my pride that I was a soldier without 
fear and without reproach But here in 
Miss—my name has been blighted, and I 
have been made to feel that I am an 
unwelcome intruder on her soil—It is 
therefore the earnest wish of my heart 
that you will use my poor services on 
some other field where I shall alone 
encounter the frowns of my natural 
enemies—Here where I was commander 
lam commanded and my enemies smile 


at my degradation—You are a soldier and 
know the bitterness in my heart ... [He 
continues, asking for a transfer, as long as 
it is a field position] I am sorry to call 
your attention so much to personal 
matters, but “from the fullness of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” and I feel very 
deeply my present position— 

Very truly & respectfully—Sir 

I am your friend & Obt Sevt 

Earl Van Dorn 

Majr. Genl. 

[Van Dorn wrote again on April 16, 
1863, expressing thanks for a lost Davis 
letter, grateful “that I have again your 
good opinion” after “my pride was cut 
down and my spirit was wounded.” 

Three weeks later Davis received a 
telegram from Peter B. Starke: “Genl. 
Van Dorn was killed this morning by 
Dr. Peters at Spring Hill; particulars 
hereafter.” On May 11 Starke acknowl- 
edged a telegram (not found) from 
Davis and stated “Jealousy on the part 
of Dr. Peters brought about 
by the imprudence of Genl 
Van Dorn & fear impru- 
' dence on part of the Lady 
_ led to the unhappy re- 
sult.”!)] 

Johnston’s various ap- 
pointments and dismissals 
were unparalleled, and Davis 
received considerable coun- 
sel from the general’s admir- 
<-eeeewwe ers and revilers. In Decem- 
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ber 1863, pondering how to replace 
Bragg, the president sent William Preston 
Johnston to inspect the Army of Tennes- 
see. He reported: “A good many deser- 
tions are constantly taking place I learn, 
but the strength of the two Army Corps 
has nevertheless increased . . . Genl. 
Johnston will arrive tomorrow and as- 
sume command—much is expected of 
him I see by the publicand no great things 
by the Army—in fact, the Army, I think, 
would prefer ‘Uncle William’ | Hardee] of 
the two ... The feeling towards Bragg I 
find is stronger than I supposed, and al- 
most every officer and man I have spo- 
ken to hopes he will yet return.” 

By the time Davis read Preston 
Johnston’s report, however, Joseph E. 
Johnston had already been reappointed 
to command the army, only to be re- 
placed in July, a move that produced a 
storm of letters. In September Martin W. 
Philips addressed his longtime friend and 
fellow Mississippi planter. After ruminat- 
ing about their thirty-year relationship, 
Philips confessed his continuing faith in 
the cause while admitting the country “is 
in a sad fix.” Still, he was distressed at 
criticism of Davis, whom he “love[d] as 
a brother .. . I do not believe you have 
any personal feeling in the change of 
Genls in our Army, I will not believe it. I 
stood up that Pemberton was no pet, & I 
lost by the fall of my country, my all— 
my home. Nor will I believe that you have 
animosity to Johnston, nor that “Bragg 
has done it’. . . I was taught by you to 
look on Jo. Johnston as one of the first 
men of this age [when] we met in the 
Representative Hall of [Miss.] . . . yet I 
doubted the propriety of a removal in the 
face of the enemy when double & triple 
forces fronted us.” According to Philips, 
the army preferred Johnston while citi- 
zens would choose Beauregard, and if 
Sherman could be defeated “with 
Johnston, Beauregard, Hood, any body,” 
the peace party at the North would be 
strengthened. 

Davis’ first secretary of war also 
chimed in about Johnston: “Knowing, as 
I did, how little you owed to Gen 
Johnston even of courtesy, and nothing 
whatever of opportunity for distinction, 
I confess to have seen in your forbear- 
ance toward him a rare forgetfulness of 
all the motives that usually govern per- 
sonal actions, and a generous trust in his 
future which, I regret to say, he has mani- 
fested no disposition to fulfil.”!” 


Another hapless general, one who 
was appointed, then relieved, as an army 
commander, seemed to bear no grudge— 
at least not until he wrote his memoirs. 
From John Bell Hood, March 31, 1865, 
with the Confederacy in tatters: 


“T will with great pleasure deliver the 
package to Mrs Davis. Before leaving 
for Texas allow me to say that I more 
than appreciate all of your kindness to 
me. Please never allow anyone to cause 
you to think for one moment, that I 
did not know you were ever more than 
ready to assume all responsibility 
naturally belonging to you. I know Sir 
you were in no way responsible for my 
operations whilst commanding the 
Army of Tenn. Believe me Sir ever 
your Sincere friend ... P.S. 1 am more 
content & satisfied with my own 
work whilst in command of the 
Army of Tenn, than all my military 
career in life.”” 


give your consent & the protection of a 
flag of truce.” To this request Davis re- 
marked: “I see no objection to this re- 
quest of Mr. D. Green for permission to 
go by the next flag of truce beyond the 
limits of the Confederacy.” 

Also in January, one of Davis’ most 
trusted advisers composed a private let- 
ter from his desk in the Senate: 

Jany. 4. 1864 
Mr. President: 

The Cincinnati Enquirer has 
published a tabular statement of the 
vote polled, in the late elections of the 
U.S. It shows that 1.500.000 were cast 
against the ruling administration at 
Washington. Is this not evidence of a 
very strong hostility to Lincoln? It is 
true, I have no doubt, that they profess 
to be for the war and a restoration of 
the Union. But I am well satisfied, that 
if Lincoln could be defeated—or the 
candidate of his party—in the next 


Duff Green (left), and Leroy Pope Walker 


A prewar legislator and judge, Walker served as Confederate secretary of war from February 
to September, 1861. Thereafter he was appointed brigadier general, but resigned his com- 
mission on March 31, 1862. Photographs Library of Congress and National Archives. 


Lincoln and Davis had few corre- 
spondents in common, but one was Duff 
Green, who went to Washington in Janu- 
ary 1864 in an effort to engineer peace: 
“I am induced to believe that I should 
go to Washington City to attend to mat- 
ters there in which I am personaly inter- 
ested. As the part I have taken in the 
pending conflict makes it a proper mea- 
sure of precaution that I should ask per- 
mission of Mr Lincoln to go & an assur- 
ance from him that I and my son whom 
I desire to take with me will be permit- 
ted to return I respectfully ask permis- 
sion to write to Mr Lincoln and in case 
he permits us to go then that you will 


Presidential election, it would end the 
war and lead to peace. These elections 
show strong opposition to Lincoln, 
especially in the North Western States. 
On these facts, I predicate a 
single suggestion. It is this: Would it 
not be wise to have a secret agent in 
Canada, who by seeking interviews, 
with the right men of the North & N. 
West (perhaps it might be better to 
confine it to the North West) might aid 
in stimulating & organizing more 
efficiently that opposition, and 
securing influences that would result 
in the withdrawal of the N. Western 
States from the Union? Might not a 
discreet and prudent agent, bring to 
the support of such a policy, a portion 
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of the press of those States? Might not 
the experiment be made without 
compromitting the Confederate States? 

There is in the United States a 
powerful conservative element. At least, 
they call it conservatism & it is 
conservativeism, compared with the 
rabid and barbarous policy of the 
Federal administration. Might not an 
adroit agent do much to encourage that 
element? 

The sword will scarcely end this 
war. Looking to the relative strength of 
the two powers and the objects sought to 
be accomplished on either side, it is 
hardly to be expected, that either can 
conquer a peace. The pen & not the sword 
will bring peace at last. Who shall say, 
that the agency indicated may not put in 
motion influences that will prepare the 
way for the offer of negotiation? 

I have thought much on this 
subject & I believe the experiment worth 
being made & that $1.500.000 thus 
expended, would be well spent. 
Faithfully & truly Your Svt & friend 

Herschel V. Johnson 
P.S. If such an agency shd. be determined 
upon, it shd be known only to the 
Prest—& the agent. 

H.VJ* 


[Two high-level official agents were 
sent to Canada in April, joining some 
free-lancers already there. As Johnson 
had urged, a considerable sum from the 
Confederate treasury supported them. 
Their efforts, some laughable, some seri- 
ous, were directed toward influencing the 
Democratic party platform, endeavoring 
to help form a “Northwest Republic” with 
Confederate sympathizers in the Mid- 
west, and influencing northern public 
opinion by raids across the border. ] 

The Canada mission could be con- 
sidered desperate, but an even more radi- 
cal effort to salvage the war was the sug- 
gestion to enlist slaves. An idea that 
surfaced very early in the conflict, it was 
given new impetus when proposed by 
Patrick R, Cleburne in the winter of 
1863-64, taken up by Davis himself in 
November, and finally enacted during 
the last session of Congress. Many were 
appalled at even the suggestion. J.H. 
Wilkins of Lowndes County, Georgia, 
wrote in November 1864, that the idea 
“to put Negroes in servis [was] I ex- 
pect gotten up by Cowards and specu- 
lators ... 1 have heard some Ladies say 
they had rather dress in Man’s costume 
and go and fight who but a Coward or 
speculator could ... disgrace them selves 


so low.” Others, however, favored any 
plan to inflate the army. 
Camp Evans near Petersburg 
25th Decr 1864 
Mr. President 
The fortunes of the South are yours, 
rather than see the good name of either 
go down to History sullied by defeat 
and failure I will shed the last 
drop Last spring I did and 
dared all that mortal man 
could, with my musket I 
killed eight and took 
four Yankee prisoners; 
but individual courage 
avails but little now 
that the element from 
which you have 
heretofore drawn your 
armies is exhausted, you 
must use a new element 
or our proud Republic 
must fall The white men who 
now compose our armies are 
the mere dreggs of the noble armies 
that have so far sustained the confed- 
eracy People may say that our men will 
fight, it is false, our men as a mass are 
the cowards that used to follow our 
former armies or who remained at home 
while brave men fought the Manassas 
and Chickamauga. Our present armies 
are worse than worthless, they have 
plaied their Country false at Nashville 
and in the Valley, they will surrender you 
and your proud fortunes next spring 
rather than imperil their vile lives My 
mother respects you and he who she 
respects I revere. I therefore offer to do 
all that man can do to save the country 
of which you are the noblest representa- 
tive Commission me to raise an army of 
black men and next spring I will 
exterminate the vile enemy who 
desecrate our soil I a mere sgt. in Evans 
Brigade would not presume to address 
you, but I am compeled by inexorable 
duty I am, most respectfully 
Alexander W. Couper'® 


Throughout the war Davis requested 
various friends to keep him informed of 
local conditions and politics, freely ad- 
mitting he would not be able to respond, 
yet several tragic personal matters did 
claim his attention. He left his Mississippi 
River plantation for Montgomery in 
January 1861 and would not see it again 
for more than six years. In the summer 
of 1862 he received two chilling telegrams 
about what was happening at home. The 
first from William Porterfield, a Vicks- 
burg businessman and family friend, the 
second from Martin L. Smith, the gen- 
eral charged with the region’s defense: 
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Joseph E. Johnston 
(above) William A. 
Turner Collection 


Martin Luther Smith 
(left) U.S. Army Military 
History Institute, Carlisle 


Vicksburg June 5 1862 

“Impossible to reach your plantation 
Federals Hold the River & the land 
route impossible negroes at Brierfield 
& Hurricane [the Davis’ brothers’ 
adjoining plantations] said to be a state 
of insubordination will write fully by 
mail” 

Vicksburg June 26 1862 
“Well authenticated rumors comes that 
enemy burned yours & your brothers 
houses & quarters night before last, 
light seen from this place enemy 
opening slowly.” 

[In fact, only Hurricane, the fabu- 
lous riverside home of Joseph E. Davis, 
was torched in 1862. Jefferson Davis’ own 
more modest house survived to become 
a Freedmen’s Bureau headquarters. 
Brierfield was occupied by a succession 
of caretakers and tenants until destroyed 
by fire in 1931.] 

A year later, on June 24, 1863, Joseph 
Davis added his plea to that of countless 
others: “Is it possible to reinforce 
Johnston or must Vicksburg fall do reply 
to this.” Davis sent a stricken, helpless 
reply the same day: “Reinforcements to 
the extent now asked is impossible with- 
out ruin to the confederacy. I have spared 
no effort and am still striving to give aid 
to the defenders of my home, but that is 
not my only duty. I mourn over oppor- 
tunities lost and as I may will endeavor 
to repair the injury.”!” 

Other personal tragedies augmented 
the president’s tribulations during the 
war. Like Lincoln, he lost a child when 


the beguiling five-year-old Joseph fell 
from a White House porch. A cherished 
nephew, the son of his favorite sister, was 
among the fallen at Gettysburg. When the 
young widow journeyed to Richmond to 
claim the body months later, Jefferson 
Davis paid for disinterment, a coffin, and 
expenses of sending the body home for 
burial in the family plot in Mississippi. 
Robert Ould, the Confederate exchange 
commissioner, forwarded copies of let- 
ters sent to and received from his Fed- 
eral counterpart, Ferdinand C. Latrobe, 
concerning the return of Isaac Davis 
Stamps’ body. Ould sent Latrobe $134 
and expressed the family’s appreciation, 
especially Davis, for Latrobe’s “attention 
and kindness... You would receive a per- 
sonal expression of grateful remem- 
brance, but for reasons which will readily 
suggest themselves to you.” In reply, 
Latrobe voiced his pleasure in contrib- 
uting “even in so small a degree, towards 
the assugement of the grief of the friends 
& relatives of this brave officer.”!® 
Davis’ sorrow over family losses can 
be surmised, but even the potential of loss 
is apparent in a series of letters between 
husband and wife in the summer of 1862. 
The president’s family had left Rich- 
mond, as did many others, fearing the 
possible success of McClellan’s campaign. 
Varina Howell Davis was in Raleigh on 
June 5 with her four youngsters and 
Helen Davis Keary, a niece whose hus- 
band was in service, when she wrote: 


Varina Howell Davis 
Library of Congress 


Dearest Husband, 

We have nothing to day from 
Richmond save telegrams, and those in 
very enigmatical language about an 
artillery duel near new Bridge... I try 
to feel that everything has been, and 
will be attempted which opportunity 
offers, and if we are not successful, God 
has so ordered it, and will choose his 
own time and field—Helen and I sit all 
day alone, and calculate chances, and 
wild of their mark are those calcula- 
tions I am sure still it is a comfort to us. 
As for me, I fear it is one word for the 
confederacy, and ten thousand words of 
prayer for you— 

The place continues to be cool & 
pleasant, and the people kind—The 
children are all well . .. [she provides an 
account of each child, Billy, Jeff, Jr., Joe, 
and Maggie] Mrs Clay arrived safely 
here this evening on her way to Macon 
She is eloquent, and quite well— 
Exposure to the sun my precious Ban 
[her nickname for him] always gives 
you the chills as does exposure to the 
night air—for your Winnie's [his 
nickname for her] sake pray try to avoid 
both—and don’t get into a way of 
smoking too much as you do when 
troubled. My hopes are in you for the 
future of the Confederacy, and my life is 
bound up in yours, as is the welfare of 
your children—May God spare you to 
me is the constant prayer of 

Your own devoted Wife’ 


AR MORE NUMEROUS than 

personal missives, however, let- 

ters from the home front arrived 

by the thousands in Jefferson 
Davis’ mail bag: pleas for exemptions 
from conscription for reasons ranging 
from slave control to religious conviction, 
requests for transfers or discharges of 
loved ones needed at home by women at 
the end of their rope, letters begging to 
buy the “necessaries of life” from govern- 
ment agents, requests for permission to 
sell cotton, the only currency acceptable 
to many merchants, relief from high 
prices, retribution for speculators and ex- 
tortioners (a theme in Davis’ own 


My hopes are in you for the 
future of the Confederacy, 
and my life is bound up in 

yours, as is the welfare of 


your children.... 


speeches). An Alabama private touched 
on several of these discouraging matters: 


Mobile Oct 7th/64 
Sir, 

I know not how to adress a man so 
far supperior to myself but feel it my 
Duty to write you a few lines I have 
written to the Probate Judge of the Co in 
whitch I live and can get no information 
about the support of Women and 
children of soldiers wives my Family is 
now without anything to eat except 
Bread and congress Passed an act 
Providing for them she never has 
received any thing from the goverment 
at all and I have made out by being Paid 
off regular but now on ac[{coun]t of the 
officers of my Co being Killed and 
Captured we have not been paid off 
since the 31st of Dec and no likelyhood 
of being paid off soon as the papers of 
the company cannot be found will you 
please honor me with a few lines to let 
me know what cours to pursue to get 
them something to eat if others did not 
get it I would and should be satisfied to 
live off of Bread alone But others I can 
hear around here is drawing Regular if I 
could get a short leafe of absence I 
would procure her something to eat but 
they give no furlows in this Department 
that I cheerfully submit to for I wish to 
keep the invaders from our soil. It have 
been over 12 months since I have left my 
family I left them plenty for to last her 
untill now but she is out and if I can get 
some information from you I will ever 
Remain your humble and Obt Servent 

Wm. T Ward 
Private Co “E” 40th. Ala Rg” 

All the mail, incoming and outgo- 
ing, good news and bad, must be weighed 
in considering Jefferson Davis’ impact on 
American history. But it is also an excel- 
lent window toward understanding the 
citizenry, whose ideas and contributions 
are not so easily discovered. As an un- 
known editorialist wrote for the New 
York Times halfway through the war: “We 
can hardly help envying sometimes the 
future historian of these dark and dis- 
turbed days—not that his toll will be a 
light one, for it will be a herculean task 
to overhaul the immense mass of infor- 
mation which has been and is yet to be 
gathered. But he will have opportunities 
for judging more fairly than we can, for 
getting behind the scenes, for knowing 
what were the secret springs and the un- 
derground courses of action, many of 
which are as yet for us but matters of con- 
jecture. Such correspondence as this will 
then be invaluable, outweighing columns 
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of partisan speeches and public writings. 
We are glad that these letters have been 
saved from perishing.”*! 


LYNDA LASSWELL CRIST is editor of 
The Papers of Jefferson Davis, Rice Uni- 
versity, Houston, Texas. The project so- 
licits copies of letters to, from, and about 
Jefferson Davis and Varina Howell Davis; 
ownership of original material is ac- 
knowledged when used in the edition. 
Volume 10 of the Papers will appear in 
December 1999. Visit the Papers website 
at: www.ruf.rice.edu/~pjdavis. 
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Do You Know? 


1. This was the only Union brigade 
named for its city of origin. 

2. Name of the fort assaulted by Jubal 
Early’s Confederates during their 
attack on Washington in July 1864. 

. This Gettysburg civilian shoul- 
dered a musket and fought in the 
ranks of the Iron Brigade on the 
first day at Gettysburg. 

. What was the real name of the 
Roston Journal war correspondent 
who signed himself as “Carleton?” 

. The Hollywood movie “The Horse 
Soldiers,” starring John Wayne, was 
based on this Civil War raid. 

. Name of the controversial book 
that attacked slavery as an eco- 
nomic system written by North 
Carolinian Hinton Helper. 


Teaser: 
Who was Mary Boozer? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 
are below. If you know the answer to 
the teaser question, send it on the 
feedback card to the editorial address 
below. The author of the correct an- 
swer drawn from the Ne*S hat will re- 


ceive a free book prize. 


North & South 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


We Have A Winner! 


The “Teaser” in Volume 2, #7 was “Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon’s brigade attacked 
this bridge in June 1863 but was un- 
able to seize it before it was burned by 
retreating Union militiamen.” Over 
forty correct responses were received 
(we'll have to make them tougher!). 
The correct answer was Wrightsville- 
Columbia Bridge across the Susque- 
hanna River, and the name drawn from 
the North & South hat was Tom Ryan 
of Bethany Beach, Delaware. He re- 
ceives a book prize. 


THE ANSWERS 
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Kent State University Press 


George B. McClellan 

and Civil War History 

In the Shadow of Grant and Sherman 
Thomas J. Rowland 

ISBN 0-87338-603-5 $28.00 cl 
Rowland categorically disagrees with those 
who charge McClellan as the worst North- 
ern commander during the war. This investi- 
gation and exploration into the mythic Grant 
and Sherman helps to explain why McClellan 
has been discarded into the scrap heap of 
failed commanders, even though he was the 
most conspicuous and formidable person- 
ality in the East before Grant arrived. 


Three Days at Gettysburg 

Essays on Confederate 

and Union Leadership 

Edited by Gary W. Gallagher 

ISBN 0-87338-629-9 $35.00 cl 
Because it was a defining event for both the 
Army of the Potomac and the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, no Civil War military campaign 
has insipired as much controversy about 
leadership as has Gettysburg. These es- 
says from noted Civil War historians revisit 
the sources on which earlier accounts have 
been based and challenge prevailing inter- 
pretations of key officers’ performances. 


Confederate Tide Rising 

Robert E. Lee and the Making of 
Southern Strategy, 1861-1862 

Joseph L. Harsh 

ISBN 0-87338-580-2 $35.00 cl 
This reexamination of Confederate war aims 
analyzes the military policy and strategy 
adopted by Lee. Harsh argues that these 
policies helped the Confederacy to survive 
longer than expected and were the policies 
best designed to win Southern indepen- 
dence. 


Taken at the Flood 

Robert E. Lee and Confederate 
Strategy in the Maryland Campaign 

of 1862 Available in September 
Joseph L. Harsh 

ISBN 0-87338-631-0 $45.00 cl 
Complementing Confederate Tide Rising, 
this detailed account focuses on the military 
campaign itself. Antietam languishes in the 
long, obscuring shadow cast by Gettysburg 
and Harsh advocates rethinking the Mary- 
land campaign. He promotes the argument 
that Antietam was one of the most interest- 
ing, critical, and potentially englightening 
episodes in U.S. history. 


To order, call: 1-800-247-6553 
or visit our web site at 


www. bookmasters.com 
kSu-press/ 


A GENERAL NEEDS A GOOD MAP TO LEAD HIS TROOPS. YOU NEED 
4 GOOD MAP TO FOLLOW THEM. THESE ARE THE FIELDS THE 
ARMIES KNEW...NOW AUTHENTICALLY MAPPED IN EVERY DETAIL. 


Reverse contains full-color reproduction maps and information about 


wartime mapping and engineers. 


McElfresh Map Company 
P.O.:Box 565 
www.mceelfreshmap.com Olean, NY 14760 
1-800-308-3702 
From $9.95 
“A Splendid Job”-Shelby Foote 
All maps are selections of History Book Club. 


Battlefields: 
Malvern Hill 

and Glendale 
Location 

Virginia 

Land Purchased: 
733 acres 

Cost: 

$2.2 million 
Status: 

Paid in full 

Notes: 

Returned viewshed 
to 1862 appearance 
Prepared and 
produced 6 outdoor 
exhibits for new 
interpretive trail 
Donated to 
Richmond National 
Park April 22, 1999 


rise to the challenge and save Malvern Hill-Glendale. 


if 1993, APCWS was the only national organization to 
With the generous support of its members, APCWS has 


preserved portions of over 40 battlefields...6,117 acres 
of historic landscape, valued at $14.7 million...but we can only 
continue this important work with your help. Join the nation’s 


most successful Civil War battlefield preservation organization. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE OUR WEBSITE AT 


The Association for 
the Preservation of 
Civil War Sites 
11 Public Square, 
Suite 200, 


Hagerstown, MD 21740 


OR CONTACT APCWS BY TELEPHONE AT 


WWW.apCws.com 1-888-606-1400 
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The Failure of Confederate Artillery at Gett 
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Confederate artillery at Gettysburg National Military Park, Pennsylvania (Pickett's Charge). 
Courtesy Chris E. Heisey, photographer. 
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BY 11:00 A.M. ON JULY 3RD, A STRANGE SILENCE had 
settled over the rolling fields south of Gettysburg. The Con- 
federate artillerymen lay in the sun and in the woods, resting 
and waiting for the coming fury. General Robert E. Lee had 
massed over 150 guns, the most he ever put together into 
battle? Beginning in the Peach Orchard and running north 
along Warfield and Seminary ridges, the line stretched around 
the north end of town, and on to Benner’s Hill to the east. The 
guns were loaded and pointed toward the 
Federal positions on both sides of Cem- 
etery Hill, on Cemetery Ridge and on 
Little Round Top. 


When asked why the 
charge failed, Pickett 
replied “The Yankees 
had a /ittle something 
to do with it.” 


George Pickett 
Museum of the Confederacy 


HE ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA was ready to 
launch one last, great effort to break the Federal lines 
at Gettysburg. The high command had spent the en- 
tire morning planning the charge, deciding how many 
guns would be involved, how long they would fire and what 
their targets would be. The attack would start with a massive 
artillery bombardment. The Confederates planned a great can- 
nonade, an artillery duel the likes of which had not been seen 
thus far in the war. The gunners had one major objective: to 
demolish the capability of the Federal artillery to defend Cem- 
etery Ridge against infantry attack.* 

Brigadier General Henry Jackson Hunt, commanding the 
artillery of the Army of the Potomac, watched the cannonade 
from the crest of Cemetery Ridge, near the center of the 2nd 
Corps line. “Most of the enemy’s projectiles passed overhead,” 
he said, “the effect being to sweep all the open ground in our 
rear, which was of little benefit to the Confederates—a mere 
waste of ammunition . . ”* South of the Copse of Trees, Lt. 
Col. Freeman McGilvery, commanding a brigade from the Ar- 
tillery Reserve, noticed the same thing. The enemy’s fire was 
“very rapid and inaccurate, most of the projectiles passing from 
20 to 100 feet over our lines.” Major Thomas Osborn, com- 
manding the 11th Corps guns on Cemetery Hill, agreed with 
Hunt and McGilvery, but suggested that there was much more 
going on. Osborn saw that Confederate artillery was not en- 
tirely unsuccessful and the Federal artillery was also a factor in 
the events of the day: 

As a rule, the fire of the enemy on all our front against 
Cemetery Hill was a little high. Their range or direction was 
perfect, but the elevation carried a very large proportion of 
their shells about twenty feet above our heads. The air just 
above us was full of shells and the fragments of shells. Indeed, 
if the enemy had been as successful in securing our elevation 
as they did the range there would not have been a live thing on 
the hill fifteen minutes after they opened fire. The batteries on 
our right flank did secure both range and elevation perfectly, 


but in a few minutes we so demoralized them that they lost the 
elevation but not the direction, and they too fired high. As it 
was, we suffered severely.° 

Federal observers did not know that firing high was only 
one of several factors shaping the barrage. McGilvery, for ex- 
ample, would probably have been surprised to learn that some 
of the shells passing overhead were not aimed at his guns, but 
at the guns north of him, near the Copse of Trees and the Angle. 
It was impossible for Hunt to know that most of the Confeder- 
ate projectiles were intended to detonate directly overhead and 
shower the Ridge with lead, but that their fuses failed. The per- 
spective of soldiers in battle is limited: they see only that which 
is immediate and close; they have neither the time nor the abil- 
ity to step back and look at the larger context of events. 

The failure of Confederate artillery on July 3rd has never 
been properly nor sufficiently explained. Historians have fol- 
lowed the lead of Hunt, McGilvery and nearly every other man 
who witnessed the cannonade from the Federal perspective, and 
attributed the failure of Confederate artillery to a mistake in 
judging elevation and/or range. Firing high was one of the prob- 
lems that contributed to the cannonade’s failure, but was by no 
means its sole cause. The factors which affected the Confeder- 
ate artillery on July 3rd can be grouped under three headings. 
First ordnance and logistics. By 1863 the Confederacy had lost 
the race to produce both the number and quality of arms 
needed, and this applied especially to artillery. From the begin- 
ning of the war each side sought to identify its natural and hu- 
man resources, transform them into modern weapons of war, 
deliver them at the appropriate place and time, and then use 
them to their fullest capability. By Gettysburg, the inability of 
Southern industry to match the quantity and quality of North- 
ern manufacturing translated into a significant Southern dis- 
advantage in materiel, and placed severe restrictions on its mili- 
tary capability. Furthermore, disruptions and failures in 
logistics, specifically in the supply of ammunition, added to 
the difficulties. 

While these shortcomings created difficulties for the Con- 
federate artillery, they did not by themselves prevent its success 
or determine the outcome of any given operations. The effec- 
tiveness of the cannonade on the 3rd was also contingent upon 
the performance of officers and men. An examination of Con- 
federate preparation and execution reveals both achievements 
and shortcomings at all levels, from reconnaissance and plan- 
ning by the commanding officers down to the work of indi- 
vidual gunners. 

A third general component of the Confederate artillery’s 
failure can be summed up in a remark supposedly made by 
Major General George Pickett. When asked why the charge 
failed, he replied “The Yankees had a little something to do 
with it.”’ The failure of Confederate artillery was partially a 
result of the success of the artillery of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. One of the most fundamental rules of war is that combat 
is an interaction of two forces. One side cannot win without 
the other losing, and one army is unlikely to lose simply be- 
cause of its own mistakes. An army fights against an enemy. In 
the words of Carl von Clausewitz, the enemy is “an animate 
object, and the foe can react to any movement.”* In the artillery 
action of July 3rd, the Army of the Potomac had superior num- 
bers, and better quality weapons and ordnance, their leader- 
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ship was more effective, their plans made better use of the ter- 
rain, and they deployed and used their artillery reserve with 
great skill. All these factors contributed to the failure of the 
Confederate artillery in Pickett’s Charge. 

This article will examine the material base of that failure, 
by outlining the nature and extent of the Confederate disad- 
vantage in logistics and ordnance. An article scheduled to ap- 
pear in North & South, volume 3, number 4, will analyze the 
performance of the officers and men on both sides, and their 
role in the failure of Pickett’s Charge. 


men. The Federals brought 49 pieces of field artillery to Bull 
Run, the Confederates, 47.'! Both had an odd assortment of 
guns, some brand new and some obsolete; they brought both 
smoothbores and rifles. One Federal infantry regiment dragged 
a 30 pdr. Parrott rifle by hand; some Confederate guns were 
mounted on carriages made from old hay wagons. The volun- 
teer gunners had little organization or training, and Napole- 
onic tactics were largely forgotten, although Stonewall Jack- 
son massed thirteen guns together on a dominating elevation. 
While infantry combat swirled around them, their most sig- 


1867, and he continued to run it until his death in 1892. 


ONFEDERATE PRESIDENT JEFFERSON DAVIS 
stated that the “first difficulty” faced by the new nation 
was “how to supply arms and munitions of war.”? It 
was a problem the Confederacy never solved. One of 
the leading historians of the Civil War, Allan Nevins, remarked 
that “not all the victories of the North ... were achieved on the 
battlefield. Some were won in the industrial areas far behind 
the lines. And of all the industries which contributed to the 
war effort, the iron mills unquestionably deserve to be ranked 
first.”'” While one might argue whether iron mills, gunpowder 
factories, railroads or some other sector of manufacturing was 
truly the most important, the broader point is essentially cor- 
rect. The war was won by the government of the United States, 
at least in part, because of the superiority of northern natural 
resources, greater manufacturing capability, and the ability to 
produce more and better arms than the Confederacy. 
Gettysburg and Pickett’s Charge offer a case study of the 
impact of manufacturing and technology (with emphasis on 
artillery) on a single engagement. When war broke out in 1861, 
the artillery of the two sides in the eastern theatre was rela- 
tively equal in terms of types of weapons, ammunition and 
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A graduate of West Point (1836), Joseph Reid Anderson (right) left the army in 1837. An engineer, 
he took control of the Tredegar Iron Works (above) in 1841. Called into Confederate service in 
1861, he was wounded during the Seven Days battles. He resigned his commission to oversee the 
Tredegar Works for the remainder of the war. The federal government returned the plant to him in 


nificant impact was to 
increase the panic 
among the retreating 
Federals.'? 

The South had very few iron furnaces and even fewer iron- 
works capable of producing cannon. In the years before the 
war the North had out produced the South in the production 
of the materials of war by a wide margin. In 1860 the North 
had 1,300,000 industrial workers to the South’s 110,000, and 
produced 90% of the country’s industrial goods. They made 
30 times as many shoes, 24 times as many locomotive engines, 
500 times as much general hardware, 32 times as many fire- 
arms, and 13 times as much iron, the raw material necessary 
for the manufacture of rifled cannon. Thus the war began with 
the North having an enormous advantage in the capacity to 
manufacture the implements of war.'? 

From the beginning of the war until Gettysburg, the artil- 
lery of the Army of Northern Virginia was supplied almost ex- 
clusively by the Tredegar Iron Works in Richmond. In the Spring 
of 1861, the first large order from the Confederate government 
to Tredegar called for enormous defensive weapons, useful for 


Museum of the Confederacy 


Library of Congress 


fortifications and coastal defense installations: 200 8-inch, 150 
10-inch, and 20 15-inch Columbiads. Along with orders for all 
manner of railroad material and armor for the C.S.S. Virginia, 
it was all that the works could produce, and thus for the first 
year Tredegar’s production was taken up with little room for 
field artillery." 

The problem, however, went far beyond an emphasis on 
defensive ordnance and armor. At no time did Tredegar exceed 
30% of its production capability. A lack of raw material and an 
inadequate transportation system prevented them from pro- 
ducing more. Before the war Tredegar was heavily dependent 
upon the North for iron and other resources. Beginning in 1861 
and continuing through July of 1863, Tredegar had severe prob- 
lems in obtaining every type of natural resource, including tin, 
copper, coal, coke, and even food to feed its workers. Materials 
had to be shipped from Tennessee, Georgia, western Virginia 
and elsewhere, presenting severe problems. The South’s mish- 
mash of three different railroad gauges, and generally poor 
quality equipment made it virtually impossible to ship the goods 
necessary to manufacture large numbers of cannon.!° Trans- 
porting pig iron (from which the guns were made) imported 
through New Orleans, for example, which was tried in 1861, 
cost more than the cargo was worth, and took months, when it 
could be done at all. Furthermore, even when raw materials 
were available, a shortage of skilled labor limited production. 
There was never enough pig iron, and in 1861 and 1862, much 
of what Tredegar did obtain was so poor that its guns were 
worthless. General Daniel Harvey Hill, commenting upon the 
quality of Tredegar guns in April 1862, said it was so bad that 
he suspected treachery. “There must be something very rotten 
in the Ordnance Department. It is a Yankee concern through- 
out, and I have long been afraid that there was foul play there,” 
he said. “Our shells burst at the mouth of the gun or do not 
burst at all. The metal of which the new guns are made is of the 
most flimsy and brittle character and the casting is very bad.”’® 

Charles Dew, in his superb study of the Tredegar Iron 
Works, concluded that the disparity between the capacity for 
production and the lack of raw materials and skilled artisans 
needed to produce guns, ultimately severely limited Southern 
production of cannon: 

The Tredegar works and other private and government 
establishments had the capacity to turn out large quantities of 
high quality ordnance, munitions, gunboat plates, railroad 
supplies, and other strategic and badly needed items. But 
without sufficient pig iron to feed even the most vital 
manufacturing plants, production of the tools of war was 
doomed to remain inadequate. The raw materials base of the 
Southern economy could not support the industrial super- 
structure, and this basic weakness contributed mightily to the 
ultimate collapse of the Confederate nation.” 

Even when Tredegar did manage to produce field artillery, 
in late 1861 and early 1862, it was primarily short-ranged, 
smoothbore howitzers, which were quickly becoming obsolete. 
These guns were simply not competitive with the modern weap- 
ons sent to the Army of the Potomac. Part of Lee’s problem was 
the rapid rate of technological change that occurred during the 
war. William Barry, the Army of the Potomac’s first chief of 
artillery, noted this in a lecture he gave in 1864: 

And now, as we write, the field, the siege, and the seacoast 
system [of sizes and types of guns] which was deemed so 


reliable only three years since, is looked upon as made up of 
mere puny toys when compared with those which constitute 
that system to-day. Indeed, it is difficult for even the profes- 
sional artillerist to keep pace with the march of change. The 
guns of last year become obsolete in this, and what is written 
speculatively, though intelligently, in the present January may 
become nonsense the next June."* 


“It was not war... 


It was murder.” px. will 


Right: Chief of Ordnance 
Major General Josiah Gorgas, 
Library of Congress 


But some Confederates were 
fond of smoothbored howitzers. 
“Do not fail to urge the making of 
12-pounder Howitzers,” General Joe 
Johnston wrote to his Chief of Artillery in 1861, “I have faith in 
them.” He ordered one battery of rifled guns, but hastened to 
add: “Do not, however, let them prefer it to the fitting out of field 
batteries of smoothbore guns.”'? In the first eighteen months of 
the war, Tredegar produced just a small number of 3-inch Ord- 
nance Rifles, the most advanced American long-range weapon 
at the time. The rest were six-pdr. or 12-pdr. howitzers, both 
smoothbores, which were limited in both range and accuracy.”° 
Between July and December, 1862, Tredegar produced just six 
12 pdr. Napoleons (which were also smoothbored but had 
greater range and were the best defensive weapons). At the same 
time, Lee’s opponents were loading up on 10 and 20 pdr. Parrott 
Rifles, 12 pdr. Napoleons and 3-inch Ordnance Rifles. 

At Malvern Hill on July 1, 1862, the Army of the Potomac’s 
artillery lined up on the hill and blasted the attacking Confed- 
erates. For the first time, they were able to utilize their superior 
quantity, quality and range of weapons to their full advantage. 
“Tt was not war,” wrote Confederate General D. H. Hill, describ- 
ing his division’s charge against the guns. “It was murder.””! 
This seemed to make an impression on Southern leaders, and 
Josiah Gorgas, Chief of Ordnance for the entire Confederacy, 
issued orders for all foundries to cease making smoothbored 
howitzers and begin producing the more powerful 12 pdr. Na- 
poleons (the best weapon for defense), 3-Inch Ordnance Rifles 
and Parrott Rifles.” 

Robert E. Lee was aware of the need both for more guns 
and better guns. Even in the woods and rolling hills of Virginia, 
the type of terrain in which most of his army’s combat took 
place, Lee could see the limitations of the smoothbores. After 
Antietam, Major General D.H. Hill, who had commanded the 
largest share of Confederate guns, reported that “all the ground 
in my front was commanded by the long range artillery of the 
Yankees, on the other side of the Antietam, which concentrated 
their fire upon every gun that opened and soon disabled it.” 
Colonel Stephen D. Lee, generally considered the army’s best 
artillerist, said that “Sharpsburg was artillery hell.””* In the Fall 
of 1862 General Lee began a drive to modernize his artillery. In 
November, 44% of Lee’s guns (127 out of 291) still were light 
smoothbores.”4 He wrote to the Secretary of War that he needed 
both more and better guns, and that the obsolete guns should 
be melted down and turned into Napoleons: 
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In the Battle of Glendale (above), men of the 55th and 60th Virginia 
overun Battery E of the Ist U.S. Artillery. Library of Congress 


Three-Inch Ordnance Rifles, author’s collection. 


GUNS CAPTURED BY THE CONFEDERATE ARMY 
IN VIRGINIA, JULY 1861 - MAY 1863 


The Army of Northern virginia was able to partially reequip itself with modern 
artillery, not by means of an “industrial miracle,” but by means of a “military miracle"— 
it simply captured the guns from the enemy. The accompanying chart is as accu- 
rate as we can currently make it. The numbers for Harper’s Ferry and Chancellor- 
sville ar probably underestimates. Those captured at Harper's Ferry included at 
least nine modern but otherwise unidentified weapons: we have assumed three of 
each type for the purposes of the chart. Those captured at Chancellorsville were a 
mixture of Napoleons and Ordnance Rifles: we have assmued six of one and seven 
of the other. 
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During the past campaign I have felt, in every battle, the 
advantage that the enemy possessed over us in their artillery. 
This arose in part from their possessing more experienced 
artillerists and better prepared ammunition, but consisted chiefly 
in better guns. These advantages, | am happy to state, are 
gradually diminishing. Our artillerists are greatly improving, our 
ammunition is more carefully prepared, and the efficiency of our 
batteries increased by guns captured from the enemy.” 

Lee wanted the best guns for his army: the 12 pdr. Napo- 
leon, developed in the 1850s; and the two long-range guns in- 
vented just before the war, the 10-pdr. Parrott Rifles and the 
new 3-inch Ordnance Rifles. Napoleons had an effective range 
of 1,800 yards, yet were best when used at short range against 
attacking infantry. Ordnance Rifles had an effective range of 
2,100 yards, and 10 pdr. Parrotts, 2,400. Having batteries made 
up of these three types would simplify the ammunition prob- 
lems, reduce the weight of the guns, and give them “longer and 
more accurate range of fire. .. . The contest between our 6- 
pounder smoothbores and the 12-pounder Napoleons of the 
enemy is very unequal, and, in addition, is discouraging to our 
artillerists.”*° But only four guns could be produced immedi- 
ately because the materials for more were not available.”’ It was 
January, 1863, before the old bronze howitzers, along with all 
the bells that could be found, were melted down and recast as 
12 pdr. Napoleons. By Spring, Lee had received 49 new guns 
from Tredegar, mostly bronze Napoleons, to replace the remain- 
ing 110 obsolete weapons.”® 

In fact, most of the best guns in the Army of Northern 
Virginia at Gettysburg came not from Southern manufactur- 
ers, but from the Army of the Potomac. Confederates captured 
nine 10-pdr. Parrott Rifles at First Manassas and 18 during the 
Peninsula Campaign, as well as 17 Napoleons.” In his Valley 
Campaign, Stonewall Jackson captured two 10 pdr. Parrotts at 
McDowell and eight more guns, probably including six Napo- 
leons, at Port Republic and Cross Keys.*” Thirty guns were taken 
at Second Manassas; it is not possible to discern how many were 
Napoleons and rifles, but 15 is probably a conservative esti- 
mate.*! When the Union garrison at Harper’s Ferry surrendered 
in September 1862, Confederates scooped up at least 10 Napo- 
leons and 16 rifled guns, and probably as many as 35 modern 
weapons in all.*? They captured 22 more Ordnance Rifles and 
four 20-pdr. Parrotts at Winchester,*’ and another 13 rifles and 
Napoleons at Chancellorsville.** Stuart’s cavalry captured three 
Federal rifles at Brandy Station, although only two were func- 
tional.*> By June 30 1863, Lee’s men had captured at least 119 
modern weapons—Napoleons, Parrots and Ordnance Rifles— 
from their enemy. Counting half of the guns captured at 
Harper’s Ferry and Second Manassas as modern guns, a con- 
servative estimate puts the probable total figure at 135, nearly 
three times the 49 supplied by the Confederacy. Success on the 
field of battle, not Southern industrial production, kept Lee’s 
artillery competitive before Gettysburg.*© 

Despite this success, on July 3rd the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, with 248 total guns, was still significantly less well-armed 
than their opponents, who had 343.*’ This number includes 20 
Confederate guns pulled out of line and sent to the rear on the 
morning of July 3rd because they were out of, or low on am- 
munition, bringing the actual number available to 228. The 
general inferiority of Confederate artillery for long-range work 
is made evident by a comparison of the types of weapons they 
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brought with them into Pennsylvania. On July 3rd Lee’s men 
possessed 89 Napoleons and 27 howitzers, a total of 116 smooth- 
bores, or 51%. The Army of the Potomac counted 141 Napo- 
leons but only two howitzers among its 343 guns, or 42%.°* 
When only long-distance rifled weapons (those most impor- 
tant in the cannonade) are counted, the Federals had 200 to the 
Rebels’ 112, a 79% advantage (88/112). Confederates were out- 
gunned both in total number of guns available and significantly 
disadvantaged in number of long-range weapons. 

A small irony is hidden in these numbers that should not 
be missed. On July 3rd, the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was well equipped for defensive warfare, but 
had an objective that depended upon the domi- 
nance of its long-range guns. The Army of the Po- 
tomac, with superior long-range weapons, fought 
a defensive battle. 


As Charles Dew noted, the Confederates’ 
smoothbored howitzers and Napoleons were vir- 
tually useless on July 3rd: 

At Chancellorsville, where short-range fire on 
massed infantry had been required, the new 
Tredegar bronze Napoleons had met the tactical 
demands of the situation admirably. But at 
Gettysburg, long-range accuracy against Federal artillery 
positions was the primary requirement. The cannon that 
might have filled this need, the iron Parrotts, were not there in 
sufficient numbers to drive the enemy’s guns off Cemetery 
Ridge. Several other factors were also involved in the poor 
performance of the Confederate ordnance at Gettysburg. . . 

But the shortage of long-range rifled artillery was a major 
reason why the Confederate softening-up barrage just prior to 
Pickett’s charge [sic] was, in the words of one Union artillery 
officer, ‘the biggest humbug of the season.’ The Yankee gunners 
held their positions atop the ridge and broke the back of the 
final Confederate infantry assault with charge after charge of 
canister .... Gettysburg was as much a triumph of Northern 
manufacturers as it was a victory of Northern fighting men.” 

If the Confederates were to succeed in their effort to knock 
out or suppress the Federal artillery, they would have to per- 
form flawlessly and fire with great effect. Their shots must be 
accurate, and their exploding shells must detonate at the right 
moment and rain lead down upon the Federal gunners. 

Batteries on both sides at Gettysburg carried four types of 
ammunition. Solid shot, a round iron ball or conical projectile 
(the latter also called a “bolt”), was effective against large ob- 
jects like houses and fortifications, but not against small tar- 
gets like infantry lines and batteries. Canister, another form of 
solid projectile, was designed to fire against attacking infantry 
at close range. It consisted of small balls that when shot, dis- 
persed widely within 300 or 400 yards, rather like a large shot- 
gun. The other two types were both explosive projectiles. Shell 
consisted of a hollow spherical or elongated projectile, filled 
with gunpowder. Case, which came in both spherical and elon- 
gated versions, consisted of an iron case within which were 
stored smaller balls. In the cannonade and Pickett’s Charge, the 
vast majority of projectiles used by the Confederates were ex- 
plosive shells and case shot, for solid shot was of little use against 
men and guns, and canister was useless at long range. 

The explosive shells could be armed with two types of fuses, 
percussion and timed. A percussion fuse was a simple device 
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Three-inch rifle canister “unfixed” 


Left: 12-pounder 
case shell 


that detonated the projectile upon hit- 
ting an object. Although the history of 
artillery dated back several hundred 
years, percussion fuses had only recently 
been invented, and were not thoroughly 
effective. The most common type was 
used particularly in smoothbored guns. 
It had several internal parts designed to work on gravity, before 
a charge of fulminate of mercury ignited the powder on im- 
pact. If a shell tumbled in flight it might cause the charge to 
explode prematurely; they often did not work on contact as 
designed. Perhaps the most common and effective was the 
Hotchkiss fuse, that used an inertial plunger capped by percus- 
sion primer. This fuse was primarily used in rifled guns, and 
had several variations. Even though rifles were a new develop- 
ment and only proliferated in 1862, the Hotchkiss and its vari- 
ants (Shenkel, Parrott and Amsterdam fuses) were used at Get- 
tysburg.*° John Gibbon warned in his Artillerist’s Manual that 
they were not reliable: 
They have usually been constructed by making use of 

some of the dangerous fulminating powders; but even those 

which have given the greatest promise of success, have this 

great objection against them [reliability], and are of a 

complicated and delicate construction."’ 

By 1863 the Army of Northern Virginia’s case and shell 
were almost all armed with the Bormann Time Fuse. The fuse 
was a circular device, about 1.5 inches in diameter and 1/2 an 
inch thick and made of lead. Along the edge of the fuse was a 
concentric ring of soft lead filled with a finely ground powder. 
At the end of the ring a line of powder led to the center of the 
device, where a charge of powder was stored. The ring was in- 
scribed with a series of marks telling the gunner where to cut 
the fuse to set the length of time between the initial explosion 
of the charge in the tube and the detonation of the shell. This 
powder was the actual fuse. It was threaded and screwed into 
the base of the projectile to keep it in place when the gun fired: 

Commencing at the entrance to the magazine, on the left 
end of the composition, the first mark, a short one, is for 3/4 
of a second; the next, on dot, or the figure 1, is for 1 second 
the next, a short mark, for 1 1/4 second; the next, a long mark, 
1 1/2 second, the next, a short mark, 1 3/4 second; the next, 
two dots, or the figure 2, is for 2 seconds, and so on in 
succession up to 5 1/4 seconds, which is the longest time for 
which these fuzes are constructed.” 


Author’s Collection 
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When in use, an artilleryman used a special wooden- 
handled blade, a “fuse-gouge,” to cut the soft lead on the outer 
ring of the fuse. This laid bare the upper surface and exposed it 
to the flame that erupted when the piece was fired. The com- 
bustion of the fuse powder led to the magazine of powder in 
the middle of the shell. When the fuse detonated, it forced a 
flame into the body of the projectile, which then exploded. 

An intricate chain of events had to occur in order for the 
projectile to explode at the right moment, and many factors 
could prevent it from happening. If the gunner estimated the 
time incorrectly, or simply cut the fuse at an incorrect point, 
the shell would fire before or after it passed the target. The finely 
ground fuse powder in the ring could burn too quickly or too 
slowly, affecting the timing of the explosion. Or the powder in 
the projectile could refuse to burn, burn too quickly or par- 
tially burn. 

These explosive devices were manufactured in various 
places, though for the Army of Northern Virginia at Gettys- 
burg, virtually all were manufactured at Tredegar. They had been 
transported over rough roads in springless wagons, stacked to- 
gether, through rain and heat and dust, and this undoubtedly 
resulted in jarring that affected both powder and fuses. 

Too little ammunition, and the poor quality of its ammu- 
nition, had posed serious problems for Confederate artillerists 
throughout the war. As early as the first battles in 1861, Con- 
federate artillerists found their ammunition scarce.* In every 
large engagement in the war, Rebel gunners had run low or out 
of ammunition. Lieutenant Colonel E.P. Alexander calculated 
that the Army of Northern Virginia had carried into Pennsyl- 
vania, including the reserve trains, about 200 rounds of am- 
munition per gun. This included canister, which could not be 
used at long range, and solid shot, 
which could be used but with 
relatively little effect. With 249 
guns, that amounted to about 
49,800 rounds for the entire army. 
Longstreet’s guns had fired for 
about four hours on July 2nd, so 
the supply for the Ist Corps guns 
was substantially lower than 200 
per gun, probably around 100 per 
gun. And of course, some was 
needed to cover the return to Vir- 
ginia. Incredibly Alexander seems 
not to have estimated the exact 
number of rounds on hand, but 
did decide that the lack of ammunition must influence how 
long the cannonade should last. “Now, I could not hope to bom- 
bard effectively with anything less than the whole force of artil- 
lery at my disposal, for my range was to be generally over 1,200 
yards,” he wrote, and he “had not the ammunition to make it a 
long business.”** The guns began running out of ammunition 
during the cannonade, and by the time the infantry stepped 
off, Alexander could find only 18 guns among the 75 in 
Longstreet’s Corps with enough left to join in the charge.” Af- 
ter Gettysburg, Brigadier General William Nelson Pendleton, 
Lee’s chief of artillery, remarked that the scarcity of ammuni- 
tion may have been a deciding factor: “And had our resources 
allowed ammunition for the artillery to play another day,” he 


said, “the tremendous part it had performed on this his strong- 
hold could scarcely have sufficed to save the enemy from rout 
and ruin.”*° 

Confederate logistical failures aggravated the artillery prob- 
lems on July 3rd. Several Confederate artillery officers detailed 
the difficulty they had even getting the correct ammunition. 
The Quartermaster apparently delivered the wrong type of am- 
munition or fuses to various batteries. Artillery instruction 
manuals noted that the first thing to be done when the ammu- 
nition arrived was to inspect it and make sure it was the correct 
size and type, but these instructions were apparently ignored 
in the chaos of combat. 

The Ordnance Rifle and “Navy” Parrott fired a projectile 3 
inches in diameter, while the 10 pdr. Parrott Rifle projectile was 
2.9 inches. The officer in charge of ordnance for Ewell’s Corps 
gave a remarkable account of the confusion this caused. 

There is complaint made by Lieutenant [William] Fontaine, 
ordnance officer, Jones’ battalion, that the ammunition of 
the 3-inch (banded) gun, or navy Parrott, is mixed up with 
the 2.9-inch 10-pounder Parrott in such a way as to cause 
great inconvenience. Two guns were rendered unserviceable 
after firing 12 rounds, from the shell lodging in the bore. 
Lieutenant [N.M.] Osborne, ordnance officer, Carter’s 
battalion, reports that some of the 3-inch Parrott ammuni- 
tion was issued to him for the 2.9-inch Parrott ammunition. 
Lieutenant [John] Selden, Jr., ordnance officer First Virginia 
Artillery, also reports that he received some of the 3-inch 
Parrott ammunition, He reports that he could not use the 
Confederate States fuse with Yankee ammunition. The 
artillery ammunition lately received from Richmond is 
packed in such miserably weak boxes that they are always 
bursting, and, in consequence, several boxes have been so 
much damaged as to render the 
ammunition entirely unservice- 
able. Besides, there is great 
danger of explosion in the 
wagons from the loose powder.” 
——————————— 
Left: Parrott rifle; below: 6-pounder 
field guns, model 1841. Photo- 
graphed at unknown locations. 
Library of Congress 
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Another battery commander reported similar problems: 

I had four guns in the engagement (two 10-pounder Parrott 
Rifles and two 3-inch Yankee rifles). Early in the action, one of 
the Parrott guns was disabled by a shot too large lodging half 
way down the bore, which we found impossible to force home, 
and had to retire the piece. 

But even when the correct ammunition was delivered, the 
quality of powder and fuses was very poor, and this seriously 
affected their performance of the artillery. This had been ap- 
parent since the beginning of the war.*? As D.H. Hill noted, 
throughout the first two years of the war their shells and case 
had frequently exploded early, late, or not at all. At Fredericks- 
burg one battery commander had reported that “I think we 
could have done them much more damage but for defective- 
ness of ammunition, causing us to lay aside all former experi- 
ence of artillerists.”*° Another reported that “few of the shells 
for Parrott rifles exploded, owing to imperfect fuses.”>! At An- 
tietam, according to Stonewall Jackson’s chief artillerist, the am- 
munition was so defective “(from bad fuses, I think) that, none 
of their shells bursting,” one battery was withdrawn because of 
the poor quality of their ammunition: 

I cannot close this report without calling your attention to the 
great defect in the ammunition we used, by which few of our 
shells burst. My own observation entirely confirmed the 
numerous complaints made to me from the batteries. Much, if 
not most, of this difficulty is, I am satisfied, justly attributable 
to the fuses.* 

Premature explosions due to poor fuses happened so of- 
ten, in fact, that Confederate infantry had become wary of 
marching in front of any guns firing timed projectiles. As E.P. 
Alexander said, 

We were always liable to premature explosions of shell & 
shrapnel, & our infantry knew it by sad experience, & I have 
known of their threatening to fire back at our guns if we 
opened over their heads. Of course, solid shot could be safely 
so used, but that is the least effective ammunition, & the 
infantry would not know the difference & would be demoral- 
ized & angry all the same.** 

Alexander stated that throughout the entire war, only 
twenty percent of the army’s Bormann Fuses worked properly.>4 
As astonishing as that number is, it may have been optimistic. 
At Chancellorsville, Major Robert Hardaway, acting chief of 
artillery for Major General Richard Anderson’s division, re- 
ported that he “found our fuses were very defective, although 
it was reported to me that we were using the fuse-igniter. I 
estimated that one of our shell out of fifteen [7.5%] ex- 
ploded.”*° Much of this ammunition was still in use at Gettys- 
burg, where, according to Alexander, “its imperfections affected 
the fire. . . of the guns.”*° 

After the war Jennings Cropper Wise spent many years talk- 
ing to former Army of Northern Virginia artillerists, and used 
much of the information given by them in his two volume semi- 
official history of the artillery, The Long Arm of Lee: Or, the His- 
tory of the Artillery in the Army of Northern Virginia. In his ac- 
count of Chancellorsville, Wise concluded that had the 
Confederate gunners had good ammunition, Federal artillery 
would not have been able to make the stand that it did: 

An extraordinarily large percentage of the Confederate shells 
failed to burst, and many were even more ineffective by reason 
of premature explosions. With the very best ammunition the 
error of the fuse, and consequently the area of dispersion, is 
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large, but the mean burst is easily ascertained and ranging 
becomes fairly simple and accurate. On the other hand, ranging 
with the Confederate ammunition was extremely difficult. The 
writer has heard this point discussed by numerous Confederate 
artillery officers, who declared that ranging with them was 
ordinarily mere guess work, and that frequently a dozen bursts 
gave them no knowledge whatever of the true range. Indeed it 
was most discouraging to the Confederate gunners to fire and 
fire upon a perfectly visible target under the easiest conditions, 
and see not a sign of effect from their shells, and this is a fact 
which must be considered by the artillery student of the war.” 


This pattern continued on July 3rd. Captain Willis Dance, 
commanding the Ist Virginia Battalion, firing from Seminary 
Ridge near the McMillan house, reported that the poor quality 
of ammunition prevented the gunners from firing in the most 


effective manner: 
In this position it was impossible to say what damage was 
inflicted on the enemy, because, for fear of injuring our infantry 
in front, we were ordered to fire only solid shot, but the firing 
was believed to be accurate and effective.* 

Colonel J. Thompson Brown, commanding the artil- 
lery in Ewell’s Corps, noted the same thing, and the impact that 
poor quality ammunition had on their fire. They had silenced 
some of the guns on Cemetery Hill, he reported: 

... had we been able to continue our fire with shell, the result 
would have been entirely satisfactory; but, owing to the 
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proximity of our infantry to the enemy, and the defective 

character of some of the shell, the batteries were compelled to 

use solid shot.” 

Lieutenant C. W. Motes, in command of the Troup 

County (Georgia) Artillery in Colonel Henry Cabell’s battal- 
ion, Longstreet’s Corps, reported that they began firing when 
they heard the signal and continued until Pickett’s men ad- 
vanced. Then “the firing partially ceased,” he said, “firing only 
when the safety of the infantry in front would permit.” 

At least two infantry commanders formally complained 
that on July 3rd premature detonation or poor marksmanship 
resulted in Confederate guns killing and wounding their men. 
Brigadier General George Doles, whose troops were in the 
sunken road near the Bliss farm, filed an angry appendix to his 
official report. His men had been hit by Confederate projec- 
tiles on July Ist, and during the cannonade he asked for a bat- 
tery stationed behind him to drive Federal sharpshooters away. 
The Confederate battery “opened fire, its fire taking effect on 
my men. We waved our flag, and sent them word that they were 
firing on us. They did not cease firing,” he said. “I lost several 
men wounded by the fire of this battery.”°! Brigadier General 
Stephen Ramseur’s men were also in Long’s Lane and may have 
been hit by the same fire, or that of another battery on Semi- 
nary Ridge. He reported that his men were “exposed to the ar- 
tillery of the enemy and our own short-range guns, by the care- 


less use or imperfect ammunition of which I lost seven men 
killed and wounded.” 

Insufficient documentation makes it impossible to know 
what percentage of the Confederate projectiles fired on July 3rd 
failed to explode at the moment expected due to faulty fuses. 
Yet if we assume that somewhere between Alexander’s estimate 
of 80% and Hardaway’s account of 92.5% failed to detonate 
properly, it is clear that the percentage was enormously signifi- 
cant. Exploding shells were designed to burst 20 to 40 feet above 
their target, and to destroy the enemy by raining lead down 
upon them. Projectiles with defective fuses would go off pre- 
maturely, beyond the target, or pass over the target and land in 
their rear. Because Cemetery Ridge descended quickly east of 
the crest, shells fired correctly from Seminary Ridge with 
undetonated fuses would land east of Taneytown road or on 
Cemetery Hill. The observation by Federals that the Confeder- 
ates fired high was at least partially incorrect. All Confederate 
gunners did not fire high; some correctly estimated the dis- 
tance and elevation, but fired shells and case with fuses that 
failed to detonate at the right time. 

Indications that some high-flying shells had defective fuses 
are not difficult to find. Several Federal officers noticed that 
many Confederate shells did not burst. Brigadier General Rob- 
ert Tyler, commanding the Artillery Reserve, noted that while 
several shells landed in his area, only one exploded.®? Numer- 
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ous accounts exist of unexploded shells being found on Cem- 
etery Hill and Ridge after the battle. The young men of Gettys- 
burg discovered that the U.S. government would pay them 13 
cents per pound for lead. Since this could represent a small for- 
tune for a boy, they proceeded to pick up spent bullets off the 
battlefield. They soon found that one could pick hundreds of 
bullets out of breastworks, and busied themselves with such 
work. Then they discovered that there were hundreds of artil- 
lery shells lying on the ground that had not detonated. Inside 
were dozens of small but valuable balls of lead, and they soon 
took to opening the shells and digging out the balls. An 
artilleryman in town told them how to unscrew the caps and 
fill the shell with water in order to deaden the unexploded pow- 
der. Albertus McCreary, a fourteen-year-old boy, and many of 
his friends spent their days scouring the battlefield looking for 
the unexploded shells. 

While McCreary was careful to use the water, others were 
not. Some delighted in putting several shells in a pile, setting 
fire to it, then running to a safe distance and watching it ex- 
plode. “It made a racket that put the Fourth of July in the shade,” 
McCreary wrote in his diary. About a week after the battle some 
boys were hunting shells on Cemetery Hill. One of McCreary’s 
friends found an unexploded shell and unscrewed the cap. Be- 
fore McCreary could warn him to put water into it, the boy 
banged the shell on a rock, and it exploded, mortally wound- 
ing the boy. A few days later McCreary heard a similar explo- 
sion on High Street. He found out that a man had picked up a 
shell and tried to open it, detonating the powder. The man sur- 


vived, minus a leg and both hands. In September, another 
Gettysburg resident, seventeen year-old James M. Culp, opened 
several shells found on Cemetery Hill. The last one blew up, 
mortally wounding him.® As late as 1998, an unexploded Con- 
federate manufactured shell was found on the Levan Tract, site 
of part of the Artillery Reserve and of the proposed new Visi- 
tor Center. 

All in all, one must conclude that Confederate ammuni- 
tion, in short supply to begin with, was so poorly manufac- 
tured and distributed that it placed severe restrictions on the 
ability of the gunners to knock out the enemy guns or to pre- 
vent them from throwing a highly destructive fire at the charg- 
ing infantry. When combined with the poor quality and rela- 
tively low numbers of long-range weapons available to 
Southern gunners on July 3rd, it seems obvious that they be- 
gan the cannonade at a distinct disadvantage. But not an over- 
whelming one. 

The performance of the commanders, and of the men who 
manned the guns, on both sides would prove to be the decisive 
factor. This performance will be the subject of our third and 
final article on the Confederate artillery at Gettysburg, sched- 
uled to appear two issues hence. 


RICHARD ROLLINS is the author of “The Damned Red Flags 
of the Rebellion”: The Confederate Battle Flag at Gettysburg, and 
editor of Pickett’s Charge: Eyewitness Accounts. 

THANKS to Harold Bernstein, Greg Biggs, Richard Bowles, 
George Otott, David Shultz for their help with earlier drafts. 
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SOCIAL CONFLICT AND THE GREAT HANGING OF 1862 


HE EXECUTION of forty-two 
Unionists in Gainesville, Texas, 
during October of 1862 con- 


solidated Confederate control of pro- 
Union North Texas. The Great Hanging 
silenced dissent, prevented armed insur- 
rection, and discouraged Federal invasion 
of Texas from north of the Red River. “Le- 
gitimized” by a vigilante “citizens court,” 
the Great Hanging not only destroyed the 
lives of men and the security of their 
families, it also wounded an entire com- 
munity, leaving social scars that did not 
heal for more than a century. 

The eleven pro-Union counties of 
North Texas comprised a frontier region 
of about 10,000 square miles. The wind- 
ing Red River formed the boundary be- 
tween Texas and Indian Territory (Okla- 
homa) on the north; expanses of dense 
woodland known as the Eastern and 
Western Cross Timbers bordered the 
area on the east and west, and the Grand 
Prairie, which extended past the towns 
of Dallas and Fort Worth, stretched 


across the south. Tributaries of the Trin- 
ity River angled from northwest to 
southeast, and settlers referred to the 
entire region as “the Forks of the Trin- 
ity” or “the Forks.”! 

Settlers began to arrive as early as 
1841. They formally established Cooke 
County in 1848 and the town of Gaines- 
ville in 1850. Located in the geographi- 
cal center of Cooke County, Gainesville 
became the county seat in 1854. Growth 
of the town remained slow until after 
September of 1858, when the regular ar- 
rival of the Butterfield Overland Mail 
stagecoaches brought a new surge of im- 
migration. By 1860, Gainesville had 
about fifty homes and a population of 
280, with a frame courthouse that served 
as community meeting room and school. 
According to historian Richard B. 
McCaslin, “The town had four stores and 
two hotels, and boasted sidewalks paved 
with white gravel scooped from the bed 
of the nearby Elm Fork of the Trinity 
River.”? 


“When I arrived near 
town, there were crowds 
in sight in every 
direction, armed, pressing 
forward prisoners under 
guard. The deepest and 
most intense excitement 
that I ever saw prevailed. 
Reason had left its 
throne. The mind of 
almost every man I saw 
seemed to be unhinged, 
and wild excitement 
reigned supreme.” 


—Reverend Thomas Barrett 


Above: Texan Unionists being herded to jail. Frank 
Leslie’ Illustrated Newspaper (February 20, 1864) 
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About ninety percent of the resi- 
dents of Cooke County had come from 
Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Tennessee, 
Kansas, Missouri, and the Upper South. 
Mechanics and farmers, they did not own 
slaves, and their attitudes toward slavery 
varied from indifference to active oppo- 
sition. The remaining ten percent of the 
residents adhered to the cotton planta- 
tion tradition of East Texas and the Lower 
South. They bought large tracts of river 
bottom land suitable for cotton cultiva- 
tion and owned many slaves. Because of 
the great distance to markets, however, 
they found they had to grow crops such 
as oats and wheat instead of cotton, and 
kept herds of cattle and sheep. 

The North Texas homesteaders were 
well aware of the conflict pertaining to 
abolitionism and states’ rights, but they 
were primarily concerned about the se- 
curity of their families and property. Vul- 
nerable to raids by parties of Indians, es- 
pecially Comanches and Kiowas, the 
North Texans depended upon companies 
of state militia and U.S. Army troops for 
safety. The army regulars, however, had 
been trained as infantry, and the state 
militia providing cavalry reinforcement 
were too few in number to guard the 
frontier adequately. Companies of 
mounted volunteers supplemented the 
thin ranks of both. Prominent slave- 
holders such as Colonel William C. Young 
and James G. Bourland, both veterans of 
the Mexican War, mustered volunteer 
companies, organized patrols, and led 
sorties against Indians. At the same time, 
the homesteaders’ sense of isolation and 
fear of attack intensified due to reports 
of “bleeding Kansas” brought by immi- 
grants from Missouri and Arkansas. Be- 
cause Cooke County was closer to Kan- 
sas than to the state capital in Austin, the 
North Texans believed political extrem- 
ists threatened their security to the same 
degree as the Indians. John Brown’s raid 
on Harper’s Ferry heightened fear of abo- 
litionist attack to menacing reality. Vigi- 
lante groups began to terrorize both new- 
comers and neighbors who were thought, 
or even rumored, to have abolitionist 
leanings. Three slaves and a Methodist 
minister were hanged by North Texas 
mobs because of their supposed involve- 
ment in a slave uprising planned by abo- 
litionist members of the Northern Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church.* 

During the unusually hot summer 
of 1860, the smoldering rhetoric of abo- 


litionism erupted into flames as fires 
struck Gainesville and other towns across 
the state, destroying stores, hotels, and 
newspaper offices. Twenty-five kegs of 
powder exploded in Denton County, due 
south of Cooke, and demolished most of 
the buildings on the square of Denton, 
the county seat. Men of reason, such as 
newspaper editor Charles DeMorse of the 
Clarksville Standard, attributed the fires 
to the new phosphorous matches stacked 
on shelves in overheated stores, but ter- 
rified Texans believed the fires to signal 
the beginning of an abolitionist upris- 
ing.° 

Rumors of attack, supported by let- 
ters from abolitionists in New England 
that described a plan to invade North 
Texas from Kansas, further intensified the 
growing hysteria. Committees of Public 
Safety censored mail. Vigilantes ran sev- 
eral abolitionists (or those thought to be) 
out of the state and lynched others. Set- 
tlers began to pack up and leave.° 

The election of Abraham Lincoln to 
the presidency in 1860 refueled simmer- 
ing anger and fear. According to histo- 
rian Walter L. Buenger, Texans considered 
Republican control to signal decay of the 
Union, and believed the Federal govern- 
ment could no longer provide “stabiliz- 
ing law, social harmony, military protec- 
tion, and a guarantee of individual rights 
to its southern citizens.” Texans discussed 
the possibility of again becoming an in- 
dependent nation, but Governor Sam 
Houston, a staunch Unionist, would have 
no part of this. Neither did he accept the 
offer of 50,000 federal troops from Presi- 
dent Lincoln to prevent Texas from se- 
ceding. Houston demanded that a refer- 
endum be held to allow the citizens of 
Texas to vote on the ordinance of seces- 
sion. That election, held on February 23, 
ratified the ordinance; Texas formally se- 
ceded from the Union on March 2 and 
joined the Confederacy on March 5. 
Sixty-one percent of the voters of Cooke 
County rejected secession. In all, only 18 
of the state’s 122 counties voted to remain 
in the Union. Governor Houston refused 
to swear an oath of loyalty to the Con- 
federacy, and the secession convention re- 
moved him from office on March 18.’ 

After the firing on Fort Sumter in the 
spring of 1861, many North Texans with 
Unionist leanings left the state. During 
the next year, as military campaigns 
spread across the South, hundreds of 
refugees arrived in the Forks, some to 
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A good fighter and 


a good hater. 
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avoid service in the Confederate military 
and others to escape the destruction of 
battling armies. Newcomers from the 
Lower South brought their slaves with 
them. Suspicion of strangers caused 
many North Texans to feel a sense of in- 
vasion. As state troops originally mus- 
tered to guard the frontier were reas- 
signed to the eastern battlefronts, 
residents felt more vulnerable to attack 
than ever. Confiscation of the property 
of suspected Unionists and those who 
provided them aid, taxes to support the 
war effort, and impressment of private 
property for military use further angered 
the homesteaders, whose security had 
now become truly fragile.® 
Conscription, however, was the 
spark that lit the match of hysteria among 
the North Texans, led to the creation of a 
“citizens court, and resulted in the Great 
Hanging. The Confederate conscription 
act passed on April 16, 1862, required all 
able-bodied white males between the ages 
of 18 and 35 to join the military. Wide- 
spread protests led General Paul O. 
Hebert, in command of the Military De- 
partment of Texas, to declare martial law 
in May and appoint provost marshals to 
enforce the conscription law. Provost 
marshals were answerable only to Gen- 
eral Hebert and had unlimited powers. 
There was no appeal through the courts 
against a decision made by a provost mar- 
shal.’ Many North Texans, however, de- 
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fied the conscription law. At a protest 
meeting in Grayson County, held in a 
private home, more than thirty men 
signed a petition to defy the draft. This 
act of “treason,” reported to Provost Mar- 
shal James G. Bourland by Newton J. 
Chance, set in motion the events that led 
to the Great Hanging. 

Originally from South Carolina, 
Bourland had settled in the Red River 
area in 1837. He was appointed customs 
collector for the Republic of Texas in 1842 
and later won a lawsuit after the crew of 
a United States steamship refused to pay 
customs duties and left him tied up for 
several hours. A slaveowner and ardent 
secessionist, the short-tempered 
Bourland earned a reputation as “a good 
fighter and a good hater.” Described by 
those who knew him as a small-built 
man, the sixty-one-year old Bourland 
stood straight and “had keen, cold blue 
eyes .... Arbitrary and a deadly foe but a 
warm friend,” Bourland would become 
known as “the hangman of Texas.”!° 

Newton Chance, twenty-nine, was 
an Illinois blacksmith who had recently 
arrived from Kansas with his wife and 
two small children. They settled in 
Denton County. Chance had belonged to 
a Tarrant County volunteer regiment, but 
resigned. He next organized a company 
for the 14th Texas Cavalry, and later 
joined the 9th Texas Cavalry. He had been 
discharged from both cavalry companies 


because of disabilities. Chance then 
served in an intelligence company but 
was discharged from it in August of 1862. 
He was often addressed as “colonel” be- 
cause of his rank as lieutenant colonel of 
the Tarrant County volunteers. Chance 
would later be arrested and tried for the 
murder of a Sherman, Texas, newspaper 
editor.!! 

Newton Chance attended the pro- 
test meeting in Grayson County and 
took a copy of the “treasonous” petition 
to Bourland. Samuel McNutt, a forty- 
nine-year-old carpenter from New York 
who had lived in Cooke County for sev- 
eral years, originated the petition, and 
Bourland forced him to leave the county. 
Asa result, resistance to the conscription 
act became more circumspect.!* 

Thomas Barrett, a physician and 
Church of Christ minister who later 
served as a juror on the citizens court, 
wrote his memoirs during the 1880s to 
explain his role in the Great Hanging as 
a way to clear his name. Barrett described 
the actions of his friends and neighbors 
as if they had occurred the day before. In 
his introduction, Barrett stated that it was 
commonly believed 

“these men were hung because they 
were union men, which is not the fact 
.... The war between the states, north 
and south, having existed more than a 
year; the war fever having risen to boil- 
ing heat; the Confederate congress 
passed the conscript-law. This law was 
very offensive to many and particularly 
to those who were afterwards members 
of the organization for which they were 
hung. In riding through the country I 
called at a steam [grist] mill and found 
about a dozen men; the mill was not 
running, so we had a good chance to 
talk. Some one named the conscript- 
law; its effect was like a spark lighting 
on powder; all was in a blaze of oppo- 
sition as deep and as fierce as it was 
possible for it to exist in the human 
mind....”" 
Not only was conscription hateful to men 
who did not want to leave the Union, but 
also a direct threat to the safety and se- 
curity of their families. Service far from 
home would leave their families subject 
to invasion or reprisal by Secessionists, 
to attack by Indians, and to raids by out- 
law bands such as William Clarke 
Quantrill’s, which had operated in the 
area around Sherman (in Grayson 
County) during the summer of 1862. 

In Barrett’s opinion, the conscrip- 

tion law became “the entering wedge” to 


the organization that would soon be 
known as the Peace Party. “For some time 
after, there was [sic] strong and mysteri- 
ous things said which were not under- 
stood by the great mass of people.” 
Barrett and others often heard news of 
the war before it reached the newspaper. 
It later became known that members of 
the Peace Party exchanged letters regu- 
larly with a Unionist organization in Kan- 
sas.|4 

George Washington Diamond, a 
Henderson, Texas, newspaper publisher 
and attorney, also wrote an account of 
the Great Hanging. On leave from his 
Confederate cavalry unit, Diamond vis- 
ited his brother James J. Diamond soon 
after the Great Hanging. A committee ap- 
pointed by the citizens court to protect 
the records of the proceedings gave them 
to George during his visit. The commit- 
tee left it to Diamond’s discretion to 
choose the best time for publication. 
Sometime between 1874 and 1876, he 
wrote an introduction and summary of 
the events, leaving it to the “decision of a 
generous public” whether or not the ac- 
tions of the court were justified. He never 
published the account, however, and the 
document remained in the family until 
the 1960s, when it was published by the 
Texas Historical Association. Like Barrett, 
Diamond considered the conscript law to 
be the focus of “organized resistance” by 
the Unionists.'* 

In September of 1862, the conscrip- 
tion law was revised to include white 
males between the ages of 17 and 50, and 
the “strong and mysterious things said” 
escalated from rumor to fact. Private 
Jonas B. McCurley of the Denton County 
Rangers, a mail-carrier whose route lay 
between Denton and Gainesville, fell into 
conversation with farmer Ephraim Chiles 
at a Gainesville hotel. Chiles, being 
drunk, asked McCurley if he was “a good 
Union man.” When McCurley stated that 
he had been, Chiles suggested he might 
still be one. The young farmer told 
McCurley a little about an organization 
known as the “Order” and hinted at an 
impending attack on the arsenals at 
Gainesville and Sherman.'° 

McCurley thought about this as he 
rode south, and when he arrived home 
he reported the plan to a Confederate 
officer, who forwarded the information 
to district headquarters at Gainesville. 
Provost Marshal Bourland authorized an 
investigation, which was conducted by a 
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vigilance committee of local slaveholders. 
The committee urged McCurley to meet 
with Henry Chiles, a physician. Two 
weeks later, McCurley borrowed a horse 
from Bourland and rode out to the Chiles 
home, pretending to be looking for stray 
livestock, After some idle talk, McCurley 
mentioned that he had met the doctor’s 
brother and expressed interest in joining 
the “Order.” After being sworn to secrecy, 
he learned that the organization indeed 
planned a general uprising as soon as 
more members had been initiated. Dr. 
Chiles predicted that after two Federal 
invading forces reached the capital at 
Austin, Kansas Senator James H. Lane, an 
abolitionist, would be installed as gover- 
nor. The federal government would then 
be restored and all Secessionists killed. 
McCurley swore an oath of secrecy and 
accepted the first degree of initiation. 
Offered the second degree of initiation, 
which would give him more information 
about the Unionist plot but require a 
darker oath of loyalty, McCurley hesi- 
tated. So as not to disappoint Bourland, 
he asked for the names of other mem- 
bers, but Chiles replied that they com- 
municated only in code.'7 

Bourland wanted to know more 
about the second degree of initiation, but 
McCurley declined, and he sent Newton 
Chance to investigate. Bolder than 
McCurley, Chance swore loyalty to the 
Peace Party and learned that the second 
degree of initiation included signals, the 
password “Arizona,” and a handshake 
with a grip similar to those of the Ma- 
sons and Odd Fellows.!* 

Barrett wrote that a new member of 
the Peace Party was sworn to secrecy, and 
“to do all he could for the north and to 
do all he could against the south, to rein- 
state the constitution and go to the relief 
of any member who should be arrested, 
and if a member betrayed them and their 
plans, they were to kill him. .. .” The ob- 
jective of the Peace Party was to “rise in 
the night, take all the [Confederate] am- 
munition at Sherman and Gainesville.” 
In the insurrection to follow, “no man’s 
person or property was to be respected, 
unless he had their sign, pass-word and 
grip.”!? According to Diamond, once the 
Unionists had seized the arsenals, they 
would “take possession of all the prop- 
erty or fight their way to the Federal 
Army. So perfect and systematic were 
their plans that they had parcelled out the 
property of Southern men among each 
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Daniel Montague 


Whatever the jury’s findings 
or convictions, there was no appeal. 
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other, and had decided upon the unfor- 
tunate young women who were 
marriagable [sic] and handsome, who 
should be spared for wives; the rest to be 
put to death, together with the children.” 
The women would be murdered because 
they “might interfere with them in the en- 
joyment of their new estates” or dispos- 
sess them if “order should ever be re- 
stored,” and the children were to be killed 
because “the offspring of bad men must 
follow in the footprints of their sires.””° 

After receiving reports by Newton 
Chance and his brother Joseph, who had 
also pretended to join the Peace Party, 
Bourland acted quickly, targeting known 
and suspected members of the organiza- 
tion. He ordered the militia to conduct a 
sweep of the county, beginning at dawn 
on October 1. During a heavy downpour, 
Bourland’s vigilante squads rode 
throughout the area and positioned 
themselves near the homes of those sus- 
pected of being members of the Peace 
Party. At first light, they moved in and 
arrested twenty men. 

A few of the targeted Unionists 
avoided capture. Obediah B. Atkinson, a 
Mason and one of the founders of the 
Peace Party, and his friend John Davidson 
escaped by placing mattresses on their 
backs and rushing out the back door of 
the cabin their two families were shar- 
ing. Others were not so fortunate. The 
vigilantes shot and killed Hiram Kilborn, 
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a Baptist lay minister, as he tried to run 
away.7! 

By midday the squads had rounded 
up about seventy men, who were impris- 
oned in an empty store. His age ex- 
empted Thomas Barrett from Confed- 
erate military service, but Provost 
Marshal Bourland ordered every man in 
the area to report to Gainesville. Barrett 
lived three miles east of town. After first 
attending to a patient, he reached 
Gainesville about eleven o’clock in the 
morning. He found three or four hun- 
dred armed men on the square and scat- 
tered around the town. “These with the 
unarmed, constituted a crowd whose 
words and actions seemed to indicate an 
upheaving of the most dangerous char- 
acter, because it was known that the 
members of that clan [Peace Party] were 
sworn to go to the assistance of any 
member who was arrested... . The sup- 
position at that time was, that the clan 
was strong enough to make a desperate 
fight.” Shortly after his arrival, Barrett 
“heard hanging spoken of. I found the 
tree had been selected, that same old his- 
toric elm, with its long and bending 
limbs, which was afterwards used for that 
purpose.” In spite of the opposition of 
Barrett and others, “The crowd seemed 
to be settling down on beginning to 
hang.” The ringing of a church bell 
stopped the arguments and drew the citi- 
zens to a town meeting.”? 
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William C. Young served as chair- 
man. Moderate in his views, Colonel 
Young had opposed secession and, as 
Bourland’s superior officer during the 
Mexican War, happened to be the “only 
man to whom Bourland would listen.”*° 
Young appointed five men to choose a 
jury of twelve. The committee of five se- 
lected Thomas Barrett to serve on the 
jury. He refused at first, then changed his 
mind, intending to oppose violence, 
since “the excitement was so great that 
every man found it necessary to exercise 
much caution in reference to what he 
said or did.”** 

As soon as the organizational meet- 
ing adjourned, the jury convened in a 
room on the second floor of a store 
owned by Rufus F. Scott. The jury mem- 
bers then selected officers of the court: 
Ralph G. Piper, chief justice; Colonel 
Young, prosecutor; Daniel Montague, 
jury foreman; Piper and James M. Peery, 
clerks; and William W. Bourland (son of 
James G. Bourland), constable. Four men 
would serve as a committee of inquiry to 
question witnesses and make a record of 
their testimony. Piper would swear in 
defendants and witnesses. Diamond re- 
futed “the charge that the Court was a 
self-constituted mob ... chosen by parti- 
sans in passionate haste and rashness. It 
was appointed after careful and mature 
deliberation .. . and composed of men 
selected from all portions of the co., not 
for their strong southern or secession 
predilections, or enmity toward Union 
men or those who would most likely be 
brought before them [but] .. . for their 
known moderation, intelligence and vir- 
tue as men and citizens.”*> Piper swore 
in the twelve jurors and the court ad- 
journed until the next day. 


Outside, Barrett found that night 
had fallen. “The militia and others had 
been coming in all day, and after dark 
they continued to come.” The citizens of 
Gainesville expected an attack from 
members of the Peace Party, and “a 
double line of sentinels were put around 
the town.” Barrett left to spend the night 
about a half mile from the square, but he 
and others were ordered to return. He 
found some of the soldiers lined up for 
battle, some in the houses where they 
were making cartridges, and others moy- 
ing about nervously. Squads of men 
searched the county to prevent the 
Unionists from attacking Gainesville. 
Barrett later, according to information 
obtained, learned the Peace Party con- 
sisted of about 1,700 men spread across 
the pro-Union counties of Cooke, Wise, 
Denton, Grayson, and Collin. Members 
of the Peace Party did meet, but the 
crowd of armed men waiting for them 
in Gainesville discouraged attack. 

The citizens court convened the fol- 
lowing day, October 2. The jurors agreed 
that conviction for treason would rest 
upon majority rule. Strongly opposed, 
Barrett insisted that the decision be based 
on a unanimous or two-thirds vote, but 
the majority rule prevailed. While Dia- 
mond considered the jury to be made up 
of impartial men, in fact over half were 
slaveholders and Confederates, while the 
accused men were farmers who did not 
own slaves. Worse yet, most of the ac- 
cused were eligible but had refused to 
serve in the Confederate military. What- 
ever the jury’s findings or convictions, 
there was no appeal. 

The hearings began with the testi- 
mony of the leaders. Henry Chiles came 
before the court first. He refused legal 


Traditional belief is that the jury convened in a room on the second floor of a store 


owned by Rufus F. Scott. However, some doubt has recently been thrown on this. 
Postwar photograph of Scott's store (large two story building on the right). 
Courtesy Morton Museum of Cooke County. 
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counsel and handled his own defense. Ac- 
cused of treason and conspiracy, among 
other crimes, he pleaded not guilty. New- 
ton Chance described in detail his initia- 
tion into the Peace Party, which was cor- 
roborated by other witnesses. The court 
convicted Chiles and sentenced him to 
be hanged two days later. Only a few 
hours after the trial, however, he was 
placed in a wagon and taken to the edge 
of town, where Sheriff Alexander 
Boutwell read the order of execution. The 
sheriff directed Bob Scott, trusted slave 
of Rufus Scott, the store owner who was 
serving in the Confederate military, to 
drive out from under the elm tree, leav- 
ing the Unionist to hang until he died. 

The court next tried Ephraim Chiles. 
Mail-carrier McCurley testified against 
him, as did others, and he was executed 
an hour after his brother. The court heard 
testimony from other Peace Party lead- 
ers, several of whom stated that they had 
joined with the intention of restoring the 
Constitution and for mutual protection, 
not to attack and murder their neighbors. 
Even so, the court convicted and executed 
Henry S. Field, M. D. Harper, Leander W. 
P. Lock, and William W. Morris, all iden- 
tified as leaders of the Peace Party. 

The court then turned its attention 
to rank and file members of the Peace 
Party. Some knew only about the first 
degree of initiation, and others believed 
the sole purpose of the Peace Party was 
mutual protection. Many, however, knew 
about the plan to revolt, seize the arse- 
nals, overthrow the government, and at- 
tack the citizens. If the plot failed, they 
were to take what ammunition they could 
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and blow up the rest, then retreat to Gen- 
eral Blount’s division of the federal army. 
The uprising, planned for the night of 
September 30, had not taken place be- 
cause of the downpour. 

Barrett was convinced “that many of 
those who were duped, imposed on, and 
got into this organization, never would 
have gone into this clan if they had 
known the dark and bloody intentions 
of the leaders.” And yet “these men were 
sworn to obey their leaders if the upris- 
ing had taken place. . . and the dark de- 
signs would have been carried out” be- 
cause they themselves would have been 
killed if they tried to leave.?7 

On October 10, James T. Foster, a 
doctor, and Thomas B. Floyd, a friend of 
William W. Morris, were shot and killed 
as they tried to escape their guards. The 
citizens court continued the trials, con- 
victing a seventh man, Edward D. Hamp- 
ton, that same day. Barrett (and others) 
opposed the proceedings, but he “had as 
well tried to build a dam across Red River 
in a time of high water with a straw, as to 
resist and control the excitement in the 
jury-room, and the crowd of soldiers on 
duty pushed on by influential men. There 
were eight hundred or a thousand armed 
men in town by the time the jury con- 
demned seven men.” When the eighth 
prisoner was convicted, Barrett had had 
enough. “I was determined that I would 
have a change or leave the jury-room.” 
He insisted that the court turn over the 
condemned prisoners to the appropriate 
Confederate authorities and set free those 
who knew very little about the Peace 
Party. Several of the jury tried to have 
Barrett thrown out, and he burst forth in 
a speech that left him in tears. Equally 
disgusted, J. Pope Long, another jury 
member, also started to leave the court. 
Two men rushed to Barrett and gave him 
“one of those honest and friendly shakes, 
which is an indication of deep interest.” 
Long hesitated. The man who had 
grabbed Barrett begged him not to “break 
this jury” because if he did, “every man 
in that prison will be killed before the 
setting of the sun.” The other man with 
him agreed. The only way to save the pris- 
oners was for the jury to save them, and 
Barrett’s opposition would certainly save 
some. Barrett knew that “if a general 
slaughter was gone into, unless I made 
good use of my legs I would go up with 
the rest, as my course in opposing this 
wholesale hanging had given great of- 


fence. The excitement in the jury-room 
was of that still and deep character which 
some times takes place[,] every one wait- 
ing in silence to see what would be done.” 
Barrett gave in, and Long joined him, and 
when the jury agreed to adopt a two- 
thirds rule, the two men returned to the 
court. “We then gave the man who had 
been condemned to hang, the benefit of 
the two-third rule and reversed the sen- 
tence of death, by deciding to turn him 
over to the military authority.” After the 
jury adopted the two-thirds rule, the pris- 
oners were freed or released to the mili- 
tary, and this jury did not convict any 
more of the prisoners.”*® 

Even as the jury struggled to achieve 
the appearance of justice, their fellow citi- 
zens rejected any semblance of modera- 
tion. Members of the court believed there 
was more to be learned about the Peace 
Party than had thus far been revealed, 
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The Lynching of Mrs. Hillier 


IN HIS CAMPAIGN TO CRUSH DISSENT IN NORTH TEXAS, Colonel James Bourland 
arrested a Mr. Hillier for disloyalty and brought him before the provost court. Probably 
aware of Bourland’s reputation, Hillier saved his life by agreeing to join the Confederate 
army. According to McCaslin, “During the trial, Hillier’s wife expressed her desire that the 
Federals would overrun Texas so her husband could stay at home and provide for his 
family.” Half a dozen women, or men dressed as women, came to her home after her 
husband left for the army and “lynched her while their three young children watched. 
Bourland’s role in this grisly affair was unclear, but suspicions mounted when he did not 
have the vigilantes arrested.” Frederick W. Sumner of Sherman, Texas, reported the lynch- 
ing of Mrs. Hillier and other aspects of the Great Hanging in an article entitled “Rebel 
Outrages in Texas,” which was published in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly on February 
20, 1864. Stopping such violence became part of the rationale for the Federal invasion of 
Texas, known as the “Red River Campaign,” during the spring of 1864. 


(Richard B. McCaslin, Tainted Breeze: The Great Hanging at Gainesville, Texas, 1862, pp. 57, 158-59; 
Engraving originally published in Frank Leslie’ Illustrated Weekly Newspaper, February 20, 1864.) 


and, according to Barrett, “there was con- 
siderable anxiety to find it out.” A local 
man who had been active in arresting the 
Unionists proposed a plan to the court. 
One of the prisoners, who was “promi- 
nent” within the Peace Party, was being 
held in the makeshift jail with the oth- 
ers. The local man suggested that the lat- 
ter be brought to the jury and offered 
freedom in exchange for a full confession 
of everything he knew. He would be set 
free, and the local man would “attend to 
him before he got home.” Incensed, 
Barrett demanded to know if the man 
thought “we were a set of savages” and 
stated that he would rather have his right 
arm cut off than “agree to such an abomi- 
nable thing.” The man left, and the jury 
did not discuss it further.”° 

While the jury continued to hear 
confessions, the restless crowd grew an- 
gry and attempted to seize the prisoners. 


The jailer refused to open the door and 
drew his pistol, the crowd left and went 
to the town jail, where upon they grabbed 
the only occupant, a man charged with 
being a deserter and a horse thief, and 
lynched him.*° 

Barrett, too, was in danger of being 
lynched. A man he described as “a des- 
perate character, and a man of influence, 
a leader in opposition to the prisoners,” 
who had been trying to have Barrett taken 
off the jury, approached him with a warn- 
ing. The citizens were angry with Barrett 
for his speech against hanging, which had 
led to the two-thirds rule, and wanted to 
execute him along with the Unionists. 
Barrett informed the citizens court about 
his life being threatened and proposed 
that everyone be allowed to hear the tes- 
timony, but that the courtroom should 
be cleared when arguments were heard 
or votes taken. The jury adopted this 
policy to protect Barrett and other mod- 
erates. So that he could sleep, Barrett 
spent each night locked in the bedroom 
of a private home in Gainesville.*! 

After adoption of the two-thirds rule, 
“we got along quietly and speedily,” 
Barrett wrote. By Saturday, October 11, 
the jury had reviewed the facts surround- 
ing the remaining cases. At the same time, 
the soldiers were leaving Gainesville. “As 
the excitement had greatly moderated in 
the jury-room, we thought it was mod- 
erating the same outside, . . . [and] we 
agreed to adjourn for a week and come 
together the next Saturday and let our 
decision be known.” Barrett and the ju- 
rors believed that after another week had 
passed, the excitement would have less- 
ened even more, and since the men who 
had been set free had not been harassed 
by the crowd, they believed the men cur- 
rently imprisoned would also be safe once 
they were released. The men of the jury 
were sworn to secrecy, but someone re- 
ported the decision to the crowd, “and a 
mob rose and sent two men into the jury- 
room with word that if we did not give 
up twenty more to be hung, they would 
kill every man in the prison.” This time 
Barrett kept silent. “I knew my doom if 
wholesale killing commenced.” One of 
the men demanded a list of the prison- 
ers, and the clerk of the court gave it to 
him. He chose fourteen names and re- 
turned the list to the clerk, saying, “I 
reckon this will satisfy them.”*? 

The court adjourned, planning to 
meet the following Saturday morning, 


and Barrett went home for the first time 
in twelve days and nights. His wife met 
him at the gate, and when he tried to tell 
her about the events he had experienced, 
he burst into tears. Barrett had no “sym- 
pathy for the plans and designs of the or- 
ganization,’ and now that it was “broken 
up,” he believed that sending the Union- 
ists to the military would “relieve” the 
county.*> Barrett’s optimism, however, 
soon turned to bitter disappointment. 


HREE OF THE FOURTEEN 
T Unionists were executed on 

Sunday, October 12, and the re- 
maining eleven on Monday, October 13. 
Barrett refused to attend the hangings, 
but sat on the porch of a hotel and 
watched the prisoners pass by on their 
way to the elm. “Thad not been there long, 
till I saw the death wagon coming with 
two of the prisoners. I saw men with guns 
on each side of the wagon guarding, to 
prevent escape, and see that the hanging 
was done, and this was continued till late 
in the evening before the last one was 
hung.”** The crowd had grown smaller; 
women were not allowed to attend the 
lynchings because their earlier expres- 
sions of grief had been too disturbing. 

James Lemuel Clark, whose father 
Nathaniel Miles Clark, was among the 
Unionist victims, wrote: 

“Tha would take 4 or 5 on the wagon 
at a time, haul them down on a little 
creek in the east part of town an mur- 
der them, [then haul them back] an 
throw thare bodys in an oald house 
that was up near the square. Others 
would take more an hang them an haul 
back an forth.”* 

Families claimed the bodies of their 
menfolk from the old house. For those 
who were not carried away by families, 
Negro slaves tore down an old house for 
lumber for coffins. When they had used 
up all the lumber, the slaves dug a hole in 
the bank of the creek, wrapped the bod- 
ies in a blanket, and covered them with a 
thin layer of dirt. Some of the bodies were 
dismembered by hogs and the parts 
dragged through town.*° 

The citizens court, the vigilantes, and 
the soldiers dispersed. Supposing the 
matter to be at an end, Barrett and the 
others were not prepared for the escala- 
tion of events to follow. 

Violence exploded again on Thurs- 
day, October 16. James A. Dickson, who 
was exempt from military service because 
of illness, was hunting deer in the cane 


brakes of Hickory Creek, a tributary of 
the Red River. With him were two com- 
panions, the younger one his brother-in- 
law. They saw a man on horseback at the 
edge of a thicket, and when he disap- 
peared into the woods, the three men fol- 
lowed him. As they reached the edge of 
the thicket, gunfire erupted, and Dickson 
fell from his horse. The two others split 
up to go for help. The brother-in-law 
raced south to Gainesville and soon re- 
turned with a posse. According to Barrett, 
the posse “found him [Dixon] dead and 
lying on his back with his arms lying 
across his breast and his gun lying across 
him, showing that the men who killed 
him had been there.”*” 

The older man hurried to a nearby 
settlement, where he collected a group of 
men, and then raced to the home of 
Colonel Young, which was nearby. He de- 
scribed the events to Young and told him 
where to find Dickson’s body. The older 
man and his followers returned to the 
ambush site. 

Young organized a posse, which in- 
cluded James Bourland, and rode toward 
Hickory Creek. The terrain was broken 
and hilly. The search party crossed a ra- 
vine and started up a ridge on the oppo- 
site side. Colonel Young was riding a few 
feet ahead and saw a group of twenty or 
thirty men. Apparently thinking they 
were the group who had gone ahead with 
Dickson’s older companion, Young 
called out to those behind him. An in- 
stant later, a shot rang out, and Young 
fell from his horse with a bullet hole 
above his right eye. The posse dis- 
mounted and took up defensive posi- 
tions, but the anticipated battle did not 
occur. A steady rain may have dampened 
the powder in the guns of the ambush 
party, causing the weapons to misfire. 
Young’s posse sent for a wagon, but he 
died on the way home.** 

In Gainesville, Barrett heard the 
news of Dickson’s murder, which was 
believed to have been committed by 
members of the Peace Party. “(T]he situ- 
ation was fearful; I could discern the 
signs of the gathering storm by the ex- 
pressions of the crowd, ...” Citizens and 
soldiers alike wanted to “clear the prison 
that night.” Barrett and several others 
persuaded them not to kill the prison- 
ers, who were supposed to be freed on 
Saturday. But the following day, when 
news of Colonel Young’s murder reached 
Gainesville, the “excitement boiled over.” 
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According to Barrett, “no one knew how 
many were in the brush nor to what ex- 
tent this thing would be carried.”*? 

The loss of Young at this time proved 
critical. Now there was no one to stop 
James Bourland or the vigilantes if they 
attacked the men confined to the jail. 

The citizens court met on Saturday, 
October 18, as intended, but three of the 
more moderate jurors, who had opted 
not to return, were replaced by two men 
less willing to compromise (one was 
Newton Chance), and a third who was 
secretly a member of the Peace Party. This 
new jury refused to release the acquitted 
prisoners and began the trials all over 
again. This time they did not hear con- 
fessions but read the earlier testimony 
and voted. The vote consisted of two 
choices: hang or set free. Six of the pris- 
oners were sentenced to hang. Barrett 
objected strongly to the seventh, “a mod- 
erate case,” and proposed that the court 
“set these moderate cases at liberty, and 
if you must have blood, take the worst 
cases.” The seventh man was acquitted. 
This broke the stranglehold of the most 
determined of the jurors, who had clearly 
intended to hang all of the men still in 
the jail. The citizens court acquitted be- 
tween fifty and sixty prisoners, but sen- 
tenced nineteen to be executed.*° 

About the mid-morning of the fol- 
lowing day, Sunday, October 19, Barrett 
resumed his place on the hotel porch and 
watched the men being driven to the elm 
tree at the end of the street. Again he re- 
fused to attend the hangings. A company 
of partisan rangers, with Colonel Young’s 
son James in command, replaced the 
Confederate troops that had left earlier 
in the week. James Young, bent on ven- 
geance, straightened the rope around the 
neck of the first man to be hanged. The 
executions continued at a rate of two each 
hour until “the sun was low.” Barrett was 
so horrified and disgusted that when he 
started toward his home, a path that or- 
dinarily approached the elm, he “took the 
next street north, to keep from seeing any 
man hanging.”"! 

In all, forty men were hanged and 
two were shot and killed while trying to 
escape the guards. Lynchings in sur- 
rounding counties followed. As many as 
2,000 Texans joined the Union army, 
while others sought peace and quiet in 
Mexico. When the war effort required the 
Confederate military to be reassigned, the 
authorities left James Bourland, “the 


hangman of Texas,” in charge of the 

Forks, 

Unrestrained, Bourland executed 
draft dodgers, deserters, and any other 
prisoners he deemed guilty. By the sum- 
mer of 1864, so many complaints of 
murdered prisoners reached General 
Henry McCulloch, Confederate com- 
mander of the Northern Sub-District of 
Texas, that he issued a reprimand to 
Bourland, which was apparently ignored. 
Twenty-eight men of Bourland’s own 
command charged him with participat- 
ing in the murder of prisoners and be- 
gan court-martial proceedings against 
him. The court martial never took place, 
but General McCulloch demanded a 
strict accounting of prisoner deaths, 
which put a stop to the killings, and or- 
dered Bourland to limit his activities to 
frontier defense. 

In June of 1865, Federal occupation 
troops moved into Texas. Most were sent 
to the Rio Grande, and none were as- 
signed to the Forks. The pendulum of 
history swung backward then, and the 
persecuted Unionists exacted revenge, 
terrorizing the former Confederates. Or- 
der did not fully return to the Forks un- 
til after 1875, when the Red River War 
ended hostilities with the Native Ameri- 
cans, and new settlers began to arrive. But 
the shadow of the Great Hanging re- 
mained until the last participant was 
tried—and acquitted—in 1885. 
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Governor James W. Throckmorton 
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Throckmorton prevented the lynching of 
accused Unionists at Sherman in Octo- 
ber, 1862. Ironically, his efforts to block 
the prosecution of Confederates for war- 
time atrocities contributed to his removal 
from the governor’s office in 1867. 
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What Happened to the Key Players 


ON NOVEMBER 11, 1865, all twelve mem- 
bers of the citizens court, plus James 
Bourland and James Young, were indicted 
for murder. Threatened with open warfare 
by Bourland and others, District Judge Wil- 
liam Weaver delayed having the writs served 
until after his court adjourned, which gave 
many of those indicted time to flee. The first 
six jurors of the citizens court were tried and 
acquitted in the fall of 1866. Others were 
acquitted or received presidential pardons, 
and the records of several of the remaining 
jurors have been lost. 

THOMAS BARRETT (1809-1892) fled to 
Tenessee in January of 1866. He visited fam- 
ily members, some of whom he had not seen 
for 33 years, and rested and preached, but 
returned to his wife and home near 
Gainesville in December of 1866. He was 
tried and acquitted in December of 1868. 
JAMES G. BOURLAND (1801-1879) 
served as a Confederate parole officer in 
Bonham. He was indicted for his role in the 
Great Hanging in November 1865, but did 
not go to trial until December of 1868. He 
had received a presidential pardon in 1866, 
and was acquitted. He lived in seclusion at 
his fortified home on the Red River until 
his death. 

JAMES D. YOUNG, the son of Colonel 
Young, was indicted for several murders, in- 


cluding that of E. Junius Foster, Unionist 
editor of the Sherman, Texas, Patriot, in No- 
vember of 1865, but was not tried until 
1871. James had learned from his younger 
brother John G. Young, who was present at 
their father’s murder, that Tom Welch had 
shot and killed James Dickson (believing 
him to be Colonel Young’s overseer) and 
that Daniel Welch had killed Colonel Young. 
James and John Young caught up with 
Daniel Welch in Indian Territory and 
brought him back to the Young home on 
the Red River, where the brothers hanged 
him in March 1863. James Young was ac- 
quitted on the basis of insufficient evidence 
on December 20, 1871. 

NEWTON J. CHANCE was the last of the 
citizens court jurors to be tried for murder. 
Chance had moved to Illinois after the war, 
but returned to Wise County as a preacher. 
Known to have been with James Young at 
the time E. Junius Foster was murdered, 
Chance was arrested and tried in 1885 for 
the crime. At the trial, James Young admit- 
ted killing Foster because he had published 
an article applauding the murder of Colo- 
nel Young and refused to retract it. Because 
Young had already been acquitted, he could 
not be tried again. The charges against New- 
ton Chance were dropped, and he and James 
Young remained free men. 
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Join the Civil War Society 


VY Promote Civil War Education 

VY Enjoy the fellowship of people who 
share your Civil War interests. 
Receive Great Society Benefits: 


The Civil War Society was established in 1983 to promote 
accurate education about the Civil War. Among its programs 


v 


and publications are: 

* North & South—NOW the Society’s official magazine 

* The Civil War Society National Essay Contest for Students in 
Grades 9-12 

* The North & South National Photo Contest 

* Society Tours and Seminars 

* The Society Associate Membership Program 


NORTH & SOUTH is the youngest Civil War publication, yet has already es- 
tablished a reputation second to none. Our aim is to provide fresh material 
on the Civil War era, material that is also accurate and balance. Our con- 
tributors include most of the leading historians in the field. 

CONFERENCES—For sixteen years the Society has brought battlefields to 
life through its program of tours and seminars. Now under the leadership 
of North & South we plan to continue and build upon this fine tradition. 
Our conferences will include both a “tour” and a “seminar” element, and a 
defining feature will be the opportunity to interact with leading historians. 


Your Civil War Society Membership Includes: 


a full year 


North & South Seven issues a year. 
of America’s premier Civil War magazine. 


Our handsome 
Society lapel pin. 


The opportunity to obtain 
a Civil War Society Visa or 
MasterCard with a 
portion of every pruchase 
going toward historic 
preservation. 


A personalized 
parchment membership 
certificate, perfect for 
framing. 


THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 

33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 
www.civilwarsociety.com 

northandsouthmagazine.com 


Call 800-247-6253 and sign up today! [GG == 
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Readers and Historians 
Alike Praise the Award Winning 
North & South 


“North & South ought to be right at the top 
of your reading list. The writing is crackling 
good, the maps revealing... 

This is the depth, the detail, and the new 
work you really want in a magazine.” 
Professor Ralph Lee DeFalco, United States Naval War 
College, and President of History in Print 
“Fantastic. | learned more from your pages in 
one year, than 25 years of the others.” 


John Gorto, Ishpeming, Michigan 


“We waited a long time for a magazine like 
this to appear in our field.” 

Gary W. Gallagher, author The Confederate War 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP PROGRAM enables members 
to play a personal part in disseminating accurate Civil 
War history by designating a deserving nonprofit orga- 
nization to receive a complementary subscription to 
North & South magazine. You can give your local library, 
elementary or high school, Boy/Girl Scout troop, or any 
other similar organization seven yearly issues [how do I 
word this?] of the most highly regarded magazine in the 
Civil War field, and it’s absolutely free! 
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Guide to Civil War Armies 


Civ. War 


RESEARCH 


TRTITLERY BATTERY TS TINE 
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The Guide to Civil War Research: an exhaustive reference 
piece chock full of useful information for casual readers 
and seasoned historians alike Ml Our exclusive Guide to 
Civil War Armies available only to Society members. This 
reference card will remain your reading companion with 
every book and battlefield tour Mi The Civil War 200 Clas- 
sics of Civil War Literature selected by Gary W. Gallagher 
Whether your interest is in building a comprehensive per- 
sonal library or a thorough reading list, these top 200 titles 
are a great starting point. 


PLUS discounts on all Society Tours, 
Seminars, and Official Products 


The First CWS Millennium Conference 


Announcing 


THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY’S 
FIRST MILLENNIUM CONFERENCE 


Tours Guided by Today’s Most Talented Historians 


Ee 


A 


START MAKING PLANS NOW TO FIT THIS SPECIAL EVENT into your schedule. While providing an opportunity 
to study two of the lesser known aspects of the Battle of Gettysburg, the conference has as its wider theme the generalship 
of Robert E. Lee. Taking as its starting point the special Lee issue of North & South (due out in April), the theme of the 
weekend will explore the strengths and weaknesses of the Confederacy’s greatest commander. 

This conference will set the standard for those to come—in which a main feature will be the chance to interact 
with leading historians. 


The Generalship of Robert E. Lee 


JUNE 9-11, 2000 


Where: Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


GARY W. GALLAGHER author of The 
Confederate War and editor of Lee the Soldier 


JOHN Y. SIMON, editor of the U.S. Grant Papers. 


GORDON RHEA, author of The Battle of 
Spotsylvania Courthouse and the Road to Yellow 
Tavern 

PETER CARMICHAEL, author of Lee’s Young 
Artillerist: W.R.J. Pegram 


KENT MASTERSON BROWN, former editor of 
Civil War magazine, currently working on a book 
on the retreat from Gettysburg. 


PAT BRENNAN, author of Secessionville 


Call or Write forReservations 
and More Information 
(800)247-6253 


THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
33756 Black Mountain Road 
Tollhouse, CA 93667 


Keynote Speaker 


Some of the themes we will 
explore are: was Lee too au- 
dacious? What kind of war 
should the Confederacy 
have waged? What went 
wrong at Gettysburg? 
Gary Gallagher 


The Tours 


THE SECOND DAY AT GETTYSBURG was the most 
costly for both sides. Much attention has been given to 
the assaults against the Union left flank—against Little 
round Top and Devil’s Den— but relatively little to the 
brigades which assaulted the federal lines further to the 
north. The first of this year’s Civil War society walking 
tours will follow the fortunes of these brigades. 


Saturday Morning 

Participants will follow the path of Joseph 
Kershaw’s brigade as it first found, then fixed, the shoul- 
der of Sickles’ Salient. 


Sunday Morning 
Retrace the path of Barksdale’s Mississippians as they 
advanced to drive in the anchor of Sickles’ position. The 
supporting role of Semmes’ and Wofford’s brigades will 
also be addressed. 


Principal Battlefield Guide— Hans Henzel, former 
marine lieutenant colonel, currently licensed battlefield 
guide and adjunct instructor for staff rides with the 
Army Staff College. 


Our 18th Year of Great Civil War Tours 
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uthors have brought to life six 


en who played important roles 

in the American Civil War. Based 

_ on the journals, letters, medical 
records, family accounts and 
legends surrounding these 
extraordinary women,their stories 


Charleston, S.C. 

(Museum of the Confederacy) 
Found in the stores of the Confederate 
quartermaster in 1865. About size 14. 
Very crude construction, pegged 4 to 
the inch. A wartime product made by 
unskilled labor. 
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Fugawee bootees 
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authentic style and an unmatchable 
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GOD BLESS GENERAL EARLY 


In his first novel, author Harris Mullen, acknowledged 
Southern sympathizer, enlarges the Confederate win on the 
first day of battle at Gettysburg - not drastically - just 
enough to allow the Rebels to capture Harrisburg, the 
Pennsylvania state capital, where pandemonium follows. 

The reader will be surprised at what grand opportuni- 
ties the sacking of Harrisburg opens up for Commanding 
General Robert E. Lee and the warrior he assigns the job, 
feisty Major General Jubal A. Early. 

The American Civil War is a storehouse of exciting 
tales waiting for creative writers to assemble and enrich 
them. In “God Bless General Early” Mullen reaches into 
what happened on July 1, 1863 and finds the ingredients of 
an engaging, fascinating story. It is fast moving, easy read- 
ing, sometimes slightly zany, and studded with adventure 
and romance. 


HIGH WATER PRESS 

315 S. Arrawana Ave. / Tampa, FL 33609 
813/876-9786 

www.highwaterpress.com 


A novel about courage. honor, and 
love. And, what happened in the 
wake of a different Gettysburg 


“Harris Mullen’s engaging novel offers an enter- 
taining and plausible look at what might have 
happened if the battle of Gettysburg had taken a 
different turn. Weaving a number of historical 
characters into his narrative, most strikingly the 
colorful Confederate general Jubal Early, Mullen 
takes readers on a compelling journey across the 
landscape of the American Civil War.” 


GARY W. GALLAGHER 
Professor of History, University of Virginia 
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3 New Civil War 
Books From 
Turner Publishing 


EMBATTLED BANNER 
A REASONABLE DEFENSE OF THE 
CONFEDERATE BATTLE FLAG 


Learn the real 

story about the 
Confederacy’s 

beloved Battle 
Flag—with 

| roots so deep 

that it still en- 

dures despite 

ts relentless at- 
tacks by those who confuse heri- 
tage with hate. A discussion that’s 
as current as the evening news. 
Over 400 footnotes, hardcover, 


200 pages. $21.97 


THE Crvit War BATTLES 


OF THE WESTERN THEATRE 
re th ety 


“ Every major it 
battle in the |& 
West 
* Complete 
order of 
battles 
700 photos, |e 
maps, , 
charts, illustrations 
featuring full color artifacts 
Special limited edition— 
Leather bound signature series 
available. (1st 500 sold) 
# 8 1/2x 11, 225 pages 


$49.97 or 
$89.97 (Leatherbound) 


SONS OF CONFEDERATE VETERANS 
Our First 100 YEArs 


9x12 
Collector’s 
Centennial 
Edition 
320 pgs $52.57 
ERS P.O. Box 3001 


YFurner Paducah, KY 42002 


© 1-800-788-3350 
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COVER STORY “Raid on the L&N” by John-Paul Strain features John 
Hunt Morgan, then a captain, during his raid on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad in Kentucky during the winter of 1861-1862. One of a series of raids 
through Kentucky’s Green River country, such forays early established Morgan’s 
fame as a raider, and earned him swift promotion to brigadier general. 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE vowmes, Numeer3 


(Mails to subscribers on December 23rd, on sale over the counters January 16th) 


NUMBERS INTHE ARMY BYSURO SSR ay 


OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA 

Just how many men did 

Lee’s army lose—and 

gain—during the 

Overland Campaign? 
—Al Young 


“SHANKS”: PORTRAIT OF 
A GENERAL 
The wartime career of 
Confederate general 
Nathan “Shanks” Evans, 
based upon hitherto 
unknown family papers. 
—Jason Silverman 
and Sam Thomas 


SECRET YANKEES 
Deep in the heart of the 


Atlanta, a circle of 

Unionists maintained a 

precarious existence. 
—Thomas Dyer 


THE OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 


VOLUME 3+ NU MBER 5 


/AT CHANTILLY, 


Confederacy, in the city of I} 


NAVAL ACTION OFF JAPAN 
/ THE SECRET Y/ 


REVERE THE EMPEROR, REPEL THE BARBARIANS! 
A little known naval action off Japan in 1863 could well have embroiled the 
U.S. in an Asiatic war—Theodore P. Savas 


INTO THE VALLEY OF DEATH 


The Corcoran Legion at Cold Harbor—Kevin O’Beirne 


THUNDER AT CHANTILLY 


Did the federal attack really save the Union army? —John Hennessy 
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ARISTORY BUFR S DREAM GUME TRUE: 


“This is the best magazine I’ve ever subscribed to! Your 
articles, maps, and graphics are outstanding.” 


— James A. Roberts, Sr., Belfast, ME 
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Gettysburg: Pe#fyuyinance GEaN? 


UPCOMING SUBJECTS INCLUDE: 
GALLOPING THUNDER 


The story of Suart’s horse artillery. 
—Robert Trout 


“FORMIDABLE ONLY IN FLIGHT?’ 
Was Joe Johnston right to retreat in the face of 
Sherman’s move south? 
—Steven Newton 


TO BALANCE THE BOOKS 
Confederate finances were a vital element in the 
attempt to establish a new nation. 
—Richard Beringer 


RACE IN THE CIVIL WAR 
How central was race as an issue in the conflict? 
—Mark Grimsley 
CUT TO PIECES AND GONE TO HELL 


The Battle of Poison Springs. 
—Greg Urwin 


THE GENERALSHIP OF ROBERT E. LEE 
A close analysis of Lee as commander—at the 
strategic, operational, and tactical levels. 
—Gary W. Gallagher 


A RIGHT OF SECESSION? 
Was there, or was there not, a right of secession? 
John Y. Simon and Kent Masterson Brown 
argue the pros and cons. 


Subscriptions: $24.95 for 6 issues, $47.95 for 12 (C 


What Was Wrong Withthe 
Army of the Potomac? 


THE OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE 
CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 


Solve your Christmas present 
problem, and add free magazines 


to your own subscription! 


CHRISTMAS IS APPROACHING. A subscription to North & South 

makes a magnificant gift the recipent will enjoy all year round. And 

for each gift subscription you purchase, you get one FREE 

bonus issue added to your own subscription. 

Do Your Friends a Favor 
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Do Yourself a Favor 

Complete the Feedback Card and mail it in Ww J 
refreshing to find your publication 
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together with payment for your friends’ 
—Steven D. Denmark, Seattle, Washington 


subscriptions. Make sure you include your own 
name and address as well. Or call 800 546-6707. 

“Truly impressive... combines all that’s 
best im Civil War publishing.” 


—Steve Woodworth, author Jefferson Davis and His Generals 
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Janada $29.95/ $57.95; foreign $49.95/ $97.95; U.S. funds only) 


Add $20.00 for Civil War Society membership. 
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A REFLECTION OF 


DURING THE FIRST DAYS OF AUTUMN IN 1862, nearly a 
thousand men were mustered into the service of the United 
States as members of the newly-organized 154th New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry. From the safe confines of the regimental ren- 
dezvous, the former fairgrounds in Jamestown, New York, the 
neophyte soldiers from Cattaraugus and Chautauqua Counties 
peered into the future and imagined their upcoming encoun- 
ters with the enemy. What they foresaw was violence. 

Three of them, of a poetic bent, put their predictions into 
verse. “My hand shall wield the steel for right,” boasted Sergeant 
James Byron Brown of Company B; he would “break down the 
traitor’s form.” “To meet the foe was my desire,” declared Sec- 
ond Lieutenant Philander W. Hubbard of Company K; he prom- 
ised “traitors slain or taken.” Most bloodthirsty of all was Pri- 
vate Andrew G. Park of Company B, who vowed “to 
rush on the foemen, wherever they are. To drive, 
take, and slaughter, and give utter despair.” He 
would busy himself, Park prophesied, in “dig- 
ging and filling Confederate graves.” ' 


Mark H. Dunkelman 


= ass" ON 
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Many of their comrades shared the three poets’ bravado, 
“The boys are spoiling for a fight,” Second Lieutenant Alanson 
Crosby of Company A notified his local newspaper. “We are 
all well & expect to leave for Dixie,” Private William H. Keyes 
of Company C informed his father, “& then the rebels will 
catch h__..” Others, of a more introspective nature, took a 
more sober view of what was to come. “Dark and stormy hours 
may be ahead of us,’ opined Private William F. Chittenden of 
Company D, “and it will be wisdom in us to be prepared for 
the worst by putting our trust in an arm stronger than that of 
flesh.”? 

Looming ahead of them they saw conflict and death. 
None of them imagined meeting their Southern enemies in a 
friendly fashion—with good-humored banter and hearty 
handshakes, a friendly trade of goods and a startlingly simi- 
lar exchange of views on the war. But that is exactly what 
happened. Like many regiments of North and South, when- 
ever the 154th New York came in close proximity of the 
enemy at the front—elsewhere than on the battlefield, of 


course—fraternization was the rule. 


THEIR OWN IMAGE 


Circumstances placed those occasions few and far between. 
For months after the 154th arrived at the Virginia front early in 
October 1862, the only view the men got of Confederate sol- 
diers was a fleeting glimpse or two of small groups of captives 
being herded to prisons. From the regiment's first camp in Dixie, 
on Arlington Heights across the Potomac River from Washing- 
ton, it moved to the vicinity of Fairfax Court House, where it 
joined the XI Corps of the Army of the Potomac. When the 
men moved out of their Fairfax camp on a westward march on 
November 2, they figured the chances were good they would 
soon meet the enemy. But no Rebels were encountered during 
the ensuing reconnaissance to Thoroughfare Gap, although the 
men got their first horrifying look at a fought-over battle- 
ground—Bull Run—and enjoyed their first successful attempts 
at foraging from the countryside. 

Back at Fairfax after a couple of weeks at the gap, the 
regiment was next ordered to march on December 10, 1862. 
A week later, when the men reached the Rappahannock 
River, the great Battle of Fredericksburg was over. The 154th 
joined the badly battered and bloodied Union army on the 


northern banks of the river, pitching its camp about a mile 
and a half upstream from the village of Falmouth, near Dam 
No. Four. Across the water, on the southern shore, could be 
seen gray-clad soldiers of General Robert E. Lee’s victorious 
Army of Northern Virginia. For the first time, the members of 
the 154th were in sight of the enemy. That circumstance occa- 
sioned widespread comment in letters they sent to their 
homefolk in western New York State. 

“We are the nerest to the Rebels we have ben since we came 
in Verginie,” wrote Private Edson D. Ames of Company F, and 
Private Edgar Shannon of Company B declared, “We are as 
nigh to the Rebs as any of our army.” * Although the regiment’s 


Confederate and Union 
soldiers trading tobacco 
for coffee. 

From Sketch Book: 
Thirty Years After, An 
Artist’s Story of the 
Great War. 
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camp was shielded from sight of the enemy bya hill, the 
soldiers assigned to picket duty along the riverbank im- 
mediately came in contact with their Confederate coun- 
terparts on the opposite shore. Private Emory Sweetland 
of Company B summarized the situation in a letter to 
his wife: 

The Reb pickets are just below us on the other side 

of the river in plain sight... . The river is about 20 

rods [330 feet] wide. Our boys and the Rebs talk to 

each other across the river & go across and drink 

coffee & swap papers &c. The pickets on both sides 

have positive orders not to fire at each other & do 

not even carry their guns loaded.* 


Conversation came first. “The boys when they are 
on picket have a chance to talk with the Reb pickets,” 
wrote Private Homer A. “Dell” Ames of Company F, and 
Private Eason W. Bull of Company D noted, “We can talk 
with them well.” It was not long before Yank and Reb 
were exchanging visits across the river. The nature of the 


First Lieutenant 
John C. Griswold 
of Company F 
Griswold tried 
unsuccessfully to 
prevent his men from 
fraternizing with the 
enemy along the 
Rappahannock in the 
winter of 1862-63. He 
was wounded and 
captured at 
Chancellorsville, and 
discharged for disability 
in April 1864 at 
Chattanooga. Courtesy 
Ruth E. Griswold. 


Rappahannock along the regiment’s front facilitated 
crossing. “The river bottom here is filled with huge rocks 
& the Rebs come across on them & talk to us,” Emory 
Sweetland noted. Musician Thaddeus L. Reynolds of Company 
I wrote, “The river is quite wide but the water is so low that a 
person can walk half across on the stones.” According to Pri- 
vate Devillo Wheeler of Company I, “The Raphanock is not a 
very large stream and is very rocky and a man can get across 
prety easy [by] jump[ing] from one stone to another.”> 

The men across the river, the New Yorkers learned, were 
members of Brigadier General Cadmus M. Wilcox’s brigade, 
consisting of the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 14th Alabama Infan- 
try Regiments. As part of Major General Richard H. Anderson’s 
division of Lieutenant General James Longstreet’s I Corps, 
Wilcox’s brigade had suffered slight losses at Fredericksburg 
on the far left of Lee’s line.® 

Friendly relations between the 154th and the Alabamians 
were quickly established, and soon led officers to impose a 
moratorium on crossing the river for visits. “Our pickets. .. go 
over and eat with them,” observed Edgar Shannon on Decem- 
ber 21, but a week later, an officer of the 154th noted that such 
visits had been banned. “I have just returned from a walk along 
the river to my station a little back of the river,” wrote First 
Lieutenant John C. Griswold of Company F on December 28. 
“The pickets have in a few instances crossed the river & visited 
with each other, but this is now strictly prohibited.” But the 
restriction was widely ignored, and visits continued on a fre- 
quent basis.’ 

Trade drew the New Yorkers and Alabamians together. The 
Southerners had an ample supply of a commodity eagerly 
sought by the Yankees, and it appears they were quite generous 
with it. “The Rebels will come half way across the river and 
throw tobacco to us,” wrote Eason Bull. “I was on picket the 
other day... and the rebs come over and gave me some tobaco,” 
wrote Devillo Wheeler. (He did not use the tobacco, the six- 
teen-year-old Wheeler assured his parents, but instead gave it 
to his captain, Edward S. Mills. Devillo added, “I wouldent take 
the panes to go across and get all wet and give them tobacco as 
they do to our men.”) Members of Company K were picketing 
the riverbank late in January 1863 when they met with the en- 
emy. On January 26, Private Marcellus W. Darling reported, 
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“One of the Rebel pickets came part way over and threw [Pri- 
vate Horace H. Howlett] a plug of tobacco.” The next day, Dar- 
ling himself was the recipient. “This morning when I was on 
my post one of the Rebs forded the river to within about two 
rods of me. .. and threw over a large plug of tobacco,” Darling 
wrote. “The water was nearly up to his waist. He said he be- 
longed to the 14th Alabama Regt. He asked one of the boys that 
was there when we was going to cross the river again; he said 
they wanted to get some more overcoats.” The Confederate was 
engaging in some black humor. Lee’s men had stripped dead 
Yankees of overcoats and other clothing and equipment after 
the fighting at Fredericksburg.® 

Coffee was the Northerners’ main article of trade. “We ex- 
changed coffee for tobacco,” Thaddeus Reynolds noted. “They 
have very little of the former but plenty of the latter.” But the 
Alabamians had more than just tobacco to swap. Private Barzilla 
Merrill of Company K reported that his son, Private Alva C. 
Merrill, and Alva’s tent mate, Horace Howlett, “takes out coffee 
when they go out on picket and trade it for meal and they have 
some puddings.” “They wanted our boys to come over,” Corpo- 
ral Peter P. Mount of Company B noted of the Confederates. 
“They would trade them some whiskey and milk for some cof- 
fee.”? 

When unable to speak with each other—or restricted from 
doing so by orders—the New Yorkers and Alabamians resorted 
to pantomime. “On gard on a dam in the river,” Private James 
P. Skiff of Company F recorded in his diary on December 21. 
“Sentinal on the other [side] motions.” “They appear to be 
friendly in their motions and gestures,” Private James D. 
Emmons of the same company noted a few weeks later, adding, 
“We was the same to them.” Marcellus Darling wrote, “When I 
was down on my post one of the picket motioned to me as 
much as to say he would throw his gun in the river if I would 
mine. They are as friendly as any one can ask.” Thaddeus 
Reynolds reported some elaborate gesturing by some of Wilcox’s 
men, accompanied by unusual written messages: 

[Corporal James] Degeir and I conversed with them by signs 

as we were not allowed to talk with each other. They told us 


that they would lay down their arms and go home by walking 
off some fifty feet and standing their guns up against a tree. 
[They] took off their cartridge boxes and pretended to throw 
them in the river. They also made letters on the rocks saying 
that they were tired of this war and wished that peace would 


»10 


be restored this winter. 


Dissatisfaction with the war and yearnings for peace were 
common topics of conversation between the enemies. “I don’t 
like to fight them,” Eason Bull wrote after an encounter with 
the Alabamians, “but if I’m called in 1 will do the best I can.” 
Barzilla Merrill blamed prominent politicians for starting the 
war, and averred that the common soldier on both sides wanted 
peace. “I have had one 48 hour tour of picketing,” he informed 
his wife. “I saw plenty of Rebs. I think if it wern’t for the big 
toads we and the. . . Reb souldiers would not quarrel or fight 
much. I have not spoken with any of them but some of our 
men have. They say that if we will lay down our arms they will 
[too] and both [armies could] go home.” But animosity toward 
one class of soldier remained, Peter Mount and Edgar Shan- 
non reported. “They don’t shoot each other on picket,” Mount 
told his mother. “They say they don’t want to kill the boys, only 
the officers.” Shannon echoed Mount’s remarks: “They say they 
don’t want to kill us, but [will kill] our officers.” '! 

When the Confederates observed the Yankees destroying 
some private property, they voiced no objections. “Tore down 
an old mill by the river,’ Corporal Alexander Bird of Company 
G noted in his diary on January 10, 1863. “Johney Rebs look 
quite surprised to see us use this mill so, but they say nothing.” 
Boards from the mill made good bunks for the winter huts the 
154th constructed in early January. A couple of weeks later, the 
men returned to the vicinity of their old camp wet to the skin 
and slathered in mud after the abortive movement known to 
history as the Mud March, Major General Ambrose E. Burnside’s 
doomed attempt to redeem his reputation after the Fredericks- 
burg disaster. Days after setting up a new camp, Alex Bird wrote, 
“Talked across the river today with the Rebs about the Burnside 
mud scrape.” No doubt Wilcox’s Alabamians had many sarcas- 
tic comments to make about the Yankees’ predicament. !? 


Alexander Bird 
Bird (left) bantered with the 
Confederates about the Mud 
__ March in 1863, and mixed with 
them at Gettysburg fifty years 
later. Mustered in as a corporal of 
Company B in 1862, he was 
discharged at the close of the war 
as first lieutenant of Company F. 
Courtesy of William C. Welch. 


_ Private Alva C. Merrill 
of Company K 
~ Merrill (right) traded Yankee coffee 
for Rebel meal on the Rappahan- 
nock. He and his father, Barzilla, 
also a private of Company K, were 
both killed at Chancellorsville. 
Courtesy of Gerald Merrill. 


The morale of the Army of the Potomac plunged to its 
lowest depths after the disaster at Fredericksburg and the em- 
barrassment of the Mud March. That the Confederates also were 
dispirited despite their recent victory was evident from their 
willingness to desert. After meeting with the enemy, Devillo 
Wheeler wrote, “They said they was sick of the war and wanted 
to go home as bad as we did. The regiment that was picketing 
of the Rebs was the 10 Alibamia. Some of them throwed down 
their arms and come over and gave them selves up.” Emory 
Sweetland reported the same. “They say that they are sick of 
the war,” he wrote. “Some of them when they get across give 
themselves up as prisoners.” ? 

An atmosphere of peace permeated the Rappahannock 
valley during the early days of winter. “There is no picket firing 
at all now,” Marcellus Darling recorded in January 1863. “I had 
just as soon stand picket here in sight of the Rebs as in Leon 
{his home town] as far as being afraid of getting shot is 
consurned.” Emory Sweetland agreed: 

It seems singular to me to be in sight and hearing of the Rebs 

here & no fighting going on. All is apparently as quiet and 

peaceable as in a time of peace. From the door of my tent 
where I am writing I can see the Rebel pickets on the other 
side of the river walking back and forth. It does not look to be 
farther off than from Father’s to Grandfather’s."* 


Following a Christmas Day 1862 dinner of pork, desiccated 
potatoes, applesauce, sugar, and molasses candy, Alva Merrill 
engaged in some introspection. “After dinner I went over on to 
the river bank and sat and looked at the Rebel pickets and our 
pickets,” he informed his mother. “I was just a good rifle shot 
away from them. It looked just like little boys’ play. I sat and 
thought of home and those I left behind me.”* 


Years later, writing his memoir of the war, Private Charles 
W. McKay of Company C remembered music echoing across 
the Rappahannock during that winter: 
Our camp was in plain view of the enemy’s position, and we 
could hear the roll of their drums morning and evening. There 
were some fine bands with our army and the Southerners were 
not far behind in that respect. The winter evenings were 
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usually quiet, except when the bands would get out to division 
or corps headquarters and play. 

McKay recalled an occasion when Union and Confederate 
bands swapped tunes until both harmonized on the strains of 
“Home, Sweet Home”—an incident celebrated in James 
Buckham’s poem “The Common Chord.”!® 

Meeting Confederates in person along the Rappahannock 
changed perceptions in the 154th New York. No more would 
the men bluster about killing Rebels and filling Confederate 
graves. They would still strive to defeat the enemy army, but no 
longer would they bear animus towards the Southern soldier 
as an individual. 

On February 4, 1863, the 154th New York left its camp near 
the Rappahannock for a new winter camp near Stafford Court 
House, where the men spent the next couple of months far from 
the enemy. Now their trading was confined to their brigade com- 
rades, and when the 154th boys were caught swapping used 
coffee grounds for hardtack, they were tagged with a nickname 
that stuck with them until the end of the war and into their 
veteranhood: Hardtacks. 

The next contact they made with the enemy came in mid- 
April, when their brigade was ordered up the Rappahannock 
to Kelly’s Ford in a movement preliminary to the Chancellors- 
ville campaign. Once again, Yankees and Rebels established con- 
tact. Members of Brigadier General W. H. F.“Rooney” Lee’s Con- 
federate cavalry brigade picketed the southern shore while the 
154th New York patrolled the northern banks. According to 
several of the Hardtacks, the enemy once again offered friendly 
relations and expressed war weariness. “I sopose you think that 
there is great denger on picket,” Private James D. Quilliam of 
Company E later wrote to his wife, “but I never see any denger. 
When we ware at Kellies Ford I was speaking with a Reb picket 
across the river. They say there orders air not to fire at us.” Ser- 
geant Horace Smith reported on April 28, “I am on picket to- 
day. Patrolled down the river. Had talk with Reb picket across 
river. He said [he] was sick of soldiering.” Private William H. 
H. Campbell of Company A described an encounter he had 
with one of Lee’s pickets: 

One night as I was walking along on the bank of the river I 
heard some one speak, and upon looking up I saw a man on 
the opposite side. He asked me if our boys shot pickets. I told 
him no, and asked him to what regiment he belonged. He 
replied, the 2d North Carolina [Cavalry], and added that he 
was sick of the war and thought it ought to close. We parted, 
wishing each other well, and I do not know as I have seen him 
since.”"” 

The 154th’s next two encounters with the Confederates 
decimated the regiment. At Chancellorsville on the evening 
of May 2, 1863, the regiment was shattered in a forlorn and 
foolhardy attempt to cover the retreat of the XI Corps 
against Lieutenant General Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson’s 
famous surprise flank attack. About 240 of the 590 Hard- 
tacks present at the battle were killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured—one of the highest regimental casualty counts suf- 
fered in the Army of the Potomac, and a loss rate of 40 
percent. Two months later, on the afternoon of July 1, 1863, 
about 265 soldiers of the 154th faced overwhelming num- 
bers of Confederates at John Kuhn’s brickyard on the north- 
eastern outskirts of Gettysburg in another desperate attempt 
to cover a retreat of the XI Corps. Again the regiment was 
shattered, losing 207 casualties, most of them captured—a 
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Private James D. 
Quilliam of CompanyE - 
Quilliam communicated with the § 
enemy at Kelly's Ford, Virginia, in 
April 1863. He was wounded in 
the face and captured at 
Gettysburg, but was left behind 
when the Confederates retreated. 
Severely wounded in both ankles 
and the thigh at Pine Knob, 
Georgia, on June 15, 1864, 
Quilliam died of his wounds at a 
Nashville hospital on July 8. 
Courtesy Edithe Nasca. 


Sergeant Horace Smith of Company D 

Smith, (Seated right in the photograph opposite) reported kind treatment 
at the hands of the Confederates, after he was captured at Gettysburg. He 
finished the war as a first lieutenant in Company H. The officer on the left 
is unidentified, but believed to be Second Lieutenant Marshall 0. Bond of 
Company D. Author’ collection. 


loss of seventy-eight percent, one of the highest casualty 
rates suffered by any regiment in the battle. 

Many of the surviving casualties of the two battles had en- 
counters with the enemy, having been left in their hands. Pri- 
vate Colby M. Bryant of Company A was wounded in the side 
and captured at Chancellorsville. The next day he recorded his 
impressions of his captors in his diary: 

Our men are as well cared for [as] the circumstances of the 
enemy, who have as many and more of their own wounded 
than they can well tend to, will admit. I find there are many 
kind hearted, good men in the Southern army, who for their 
kindness to me now while I am helpless in their hands have 
won my esteem and gratitude. We talk considerable of the war 
and its causes, but of course cannot see anything pertaining to 
it in the same light. But while we utterly fail to convince each 
other that we are right, we are willing to admit that we are at 
least sincere in our [respective] view[s] of the conflict." 

Of the many Hardtacks captured at Gettysburg, few left 
accounts of their ordeal. “They are a hard looking set of be- 
ings,” Horace Smith wrote of his captors, but he admitted, “They 
treat us as well as they can, especially the privates.” Corporal 
Newell Burch of Company E recorded an encounter he had im- 
mediately after his capture at Kuhn’s brickyard. “The first im- 
pression of southern hospitality I recd was a basket of cherries 
from a Reb as I was being escorted to the rear. ... He said, ‘Here, 
Yank, you will need these before I shall’ Well, that was about 
the only chance I got at southern hospitality for nearly two years 
I was boarding with them.” More than a third of the 154th’s 
Gettysburg prisoners died in captivity in Richmond and at 
Andersonville prison, and a deep bitterness toward the Con- 
federates was not uncommon among the survivors.'? 

While the Gettysburg captives languished and died in 
Southern prisons, what was left of the 154th—along with most 
of the XI and XII Corps—was transferred by rail to the western 
theater in September 1863. The regiment led the way to open 
the famous “Cracker Line” that broke the siege of Chattanooga, 


and played a minimal role in the battles around that town that 
resulted in the rout of the Confederate Army of Tennessee. Fol- 
lowing a grueling march to the relief of Knoxville and back, the 
Hardtacks built huts and spent the winter in Lookout Valley, 
Tennessee. Surviving letters and diaries of members of the 154th 
make no mention of fraternization with the enemy during the 
Tennessee campaigns. 

Spring and summer of 1864 brought Major General Will- 
iam T. Sherman’s campaign in northern Georgia that culmi- 
nated in the capture of Atlanta, an ordeal that cost the 154th 
New York approximately half of its effective force in casualties 
at Rocky Face Ridge, Resaca, New Hope Church, Pine Knob, 
Peachtree Creek, and places in between. On several occasions 
during the campaign, the men established friendly contact with 
their Confederate adversaries, despite the almost constant skir- 
mishing. Writing from near Marietta on July 1, Major Lewis D. 
Warner, commander of the 154th, commented on the commu- 
nication. “Occasionally the pickets, which are generally within 
hailing distance, will suspend their fire, and hold a short dis- 
course with each other, generally of the blackguard order, and 
winding up with “Take care, Rebels, or Yank; when bang goes 
the musket, and the conference is at an end, and each looks out 
for his own head.””° 

About a week later, the Hardtacks found themselves facing 
the enemy across the Chattahoochee River, in a situation remi- 
niscent of the winter of 1862-63 along the Rappahannock. “I 
was down to the river today and seen the Rebs and talked with 
them,” Sergeant Joshua R. Pettit of Company A recorded in his 
diary on July 11. Two days later, Emory Sweetland noted, “Our 
pickets are on one side of the river and the Rebs on the other & 
by common consent all fireing between pickets has ceased for 
the present & Johneys & Yanks bathe in the same stream & carry 
[on] quite a trade in coffee, sugar & tobacco.” Major Warner 
elaborated on the situation the next day, in a letter to a newspa- 
per back home: 


The pickets are along the water’s edge, and they are on very 
good terms, and quite a traffic has sprung up in the articles of 
coffee and tobacco. The rate of exchange agreed upon is, as I 
am informed, one pint of coffee for three plugs of tobacco. 
The Rebel officers try to prohibit this sort of intercourse, but 
with little effect. They are no doubt fearful of the effect on 
their men, There are no such fears entertained with regard to 
our boys. ... The following dialogue is said to have occurred 
between our pickets a few nights since: Federal—“Hallo!” 
Rebel—“Well, Yank, what’s wanting?” Yank—“How are you 
over there?” Rebel—*“All right. We have been reinforced by two 
corps.” Yank—“Where did you get them?” Rebel—“Why, from 
your army. Sherman sent them over to us.” Yank—“All right; 
we will send you more of the same sort. Hooker will come in a 
few days.”*! 


Indeed, within a week, the 154th New York and the rest of 
Major General Joseph Hooker’s XX Corps crossed the 
Chattahoochee, and the regiment fought its last major battle of 
the war, at Peachtree Creek, on July 20. During the ensuing siege 
of Atlanta, the Hardtacks again established informal truces and 
met with the enemy. “Went on picket,” Private Reuben R. Ogden 
of Company E noted on August 8.“Compromised with Johnnies 
not to shoot.” Later that month, Major Warner observed, “Fir- 
ing on picket seems to have stoped, for the present, which is 
quite rational. There has even been some traficing along the 
lines. Trade springs up as soon as the shooting stops.” ?? 

After the fall of Atlanta, when General Sherman gave his 
controversial order evacuating the civilians from the city, Edgar 
Shannon—by then first lieutenant and quartermaster of the 
154th—was assigned to duty escorting citizens to the Confed- 
erate lines. “You can’t guess what a pleasant trip I had the other 
day,” Shannon commented to his girlfriend on September 15. 
“T had charge of seventy wagons to take women & children to 
Rough & Ready, ten miles south of here, to meet the Rebs with 
a flag of truce to take them South... [We] found [the] Johnies 
waiting for us. Put the loads into their wagons and visited with 
them an hour or two, then went into park about two [o'clock] 
& slept under a wagon until sunrise, dreaming of Johnie Rebs 
dressed in grey & the fair ones going the other way.” 

Available evidence indicates the 154th New York had no 
additional amicable encounters with the enemy during its last 
campaigns of the war, Sherman’s march to Savannah and 
through the Carolinas. The next recorded instance of fraterni- 
zation came after the surrender of the main Confederate armies 
in Virginia and North Carolina. Marcellus Darling later recalled 
that the Hardtacks were encamped at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
when “soldiers from Lee’s army began to arrive home, and we 
sat down together to rejoice and recount the campaign of four 
years.” As they had when the war had raged, the former adver- 
saries blamed politicians for causing the conflict. “They were 
fully as happy as we were over the results,” Darling noted of his 
erstwhile foe, “for the common people, soldiers, were never 
anxious for war, except as the politicians and agitators roused 
them with appeals false and full of lies.”*4 

Whatever their opinions about how the war came, Yank 
and Reb had certainly fought it in earnest. More than a half- 
million soldiers’ graves attest to their sacrifice. In the 154th New 
York, only a third of the number who had left western New 
York in 1862 were present at the muster out of the regiment in 
June 1865. More than two hundred Hardtacks had been killed 
in action, or were mortally wounded, or died as prisoners of 
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war, or succumbed to disease—about one out of every five men 
who had served was a fatality. Hundreds of others had been 
discharged or otherwise scattered by the misfortunes of war. 
But, with the notable exception of the surviving prisoners of 
war, bitterness toward Confederate soldiers among veterans of 
the 154th seems to have evaporated during face-to-face meet- 
ings along the Rappahannock and Chattahoochee and else- 
where. In fraternization, soldiers on both sides discovered they 
had much in common. 

That knowledge would stand the veterans and their re- 
united country in good stead during the contentious Recon- 
struction era. To be sure, Union veterans waved the “bloody 
shirt” in the postwar era as fervently as Confederate veterans 
embraced the Lost Cause. But echoes of wartime episodes were 
surely to be found in the handshakes of Grand Army of the 
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Republic men and United Confederate Veterans at meetings 
on their old battlefields in the decades after the war. There vet- 
eran Hardtacks, stooped and weathered with age, met their 
southern counterparts for the last time. One such occasion was 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, in 1913. 
Alex Bird and a party of veterans of the 154th New York jour- 
neyed to Pennsylvania for the commemoration. “The feelings 
between Johnny Reb and Yank were of the very best,” Bird re- 
ported, “and Johnny Reb will go back to his home and tell his 
children and his neighbors that the Yanks used them just like a 
brother, and it will do more to restore good feelings between 
the North and the South than anything that has happened since 
the war.”?° 

They had looked their foe in the face, and found a reflec- 
tion of their own image. 


Union pickets sail a homemade vessel across the Rappahannock to 
Confederates on the other side of the river. Launched with a cargo of 
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HURRICANE OF FIRE 
The Union Assault on Fort Fisher 
By Charles M. Robinson, III (Annapolis, 
MD: Naval Institute Press, 1998. Pp. ix, 244. 
$32.95 ISBN 1-55750-720-1.) 


At the end of 1864, Wilmington, North 
Carolina was the last remaining principal 
Confederate port for blockade-runners and 
overseas supply link for General Robert 
E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. With 
the ram Albermarle disposed of and Grant 
finally able to release the troops neces- 
sary for the operation, North Atlantic Block- 
ading Squadron commander Vice Admi- 
ral David D. Porter moved against 
Wilmington, supported by two army divi- 
sions commanded by the incompetent 
General Butler. Porter now commanded 
the largest number of ships to that point in 
U.S. Navy history, and the resulting assault 
was the last great maritime action of the 
war and one of the great amphibious as- 
saults in world history. 

A Union attempt to destroy the Con- 
federate defensive works of Fort Fisher by 
blowing up a ship filled with powder failed, 
but on December 23 Porter's squadron 
began a bombardment to cover a landing 
by 6,500 of Butler's men. Then, after a brief 
demonstration, Butler reembarked his 
troops and sailed back to Fort Monroe. A 
furious Porter demanded Butler's removal. 

On January 13, 1865, his replace- 
ment, Major General Alfred H. Terry landed 
his force, now 8,000 men in three divisions, 
north of Fort Fisher and prepared to at- 
tack it in conjunction with an intense na- 
val bombardment from Porter’s ships. 
While the Confederate defenders suc- 
ceeded in repulsing an assault by 1,600 
of Porter’s sailors and 400 Marines against 
the fort's sea face this helped divert the 
defenders while Terry's troops, covered by 
naval gunfire, took the outer works. On 
January 15, after bitter hand-to-hand fight- 
ing of the war, Colonel William Lamb and 
2,000 Confederates surrendered. Fisher's 
fall closed the last sea-gate of the Con- 
federacy. 

Charles M. Robinson has done an 
excellent job with his subject. He also dis- 
cusses the period prior to the attack, in- 
cluding the sacking of Acting Rear Admi- 
ral Samuel Lee, points out that Porter 
wanted an earlier assault but Grant could 
not release the troops, and explains why 
the Navy-Marine assault failed. This is a 
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SALES 
Reviews 


well-written account from the naval per- 

spective, based on solid research in both 

the primary documents collections and 
secondary sources. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 

Virginia Military Institute 


IT DIDN’T HAPPEN THE WAY YOU 
THINK—The Lincoin Assassination: 
What The Experts Missed 
By Robert Lockwood Mills (Bowie, MD: 
Heritage Press, Inc., 1994. pp, 217. $21.00, 
ISBN 0-7884-0119-X). 


In the introduction to his book, Rob- 
ert Lockwood Mills writes that his ex- 
perience as an amateur actor who per- 
formed in over forty plays was extremely 
helpful in understanding just how Booth 
went about killing Lincoln. True to his 
theatrical training, Mills learned the lines 
originally written by Otto Eisenschiml in 
his 1937 conspiratorial treatise. entitled 
“Why Was Lincoln Murdered” and de- 
livered them once again sixty years later 
in his book “It Didn’t Happen The Way 
You Think.” This theory claims that Sec- 
retary of War Edwin McMasters Stanton 
was the guiding force behind Lincoln's 
assassination. 

Like Eisenschiml before him, Mills 
asks a series of provocative questions 
which imply answers. He does this by re- 
lying on selective data, much of which is 
conjecture, some of which is false. Like a 
sleight-of-hand artist, Mr. Mills directs our 
attention to one object while carefully 
keeping another from our view. 

Mills’ work suffers from two major 
problems. The first is what many histori- 
ans term “presentism.” He views the 
events of 1865 from the perspective of 
today, which is why he cannot understand 
why presidential security did not follow 
rigid protocol, or why the President's wife 
was successful in preventing, not one as 
Mills claims, but two of the president's 
body guards from being drafted into the 
army. The implication being that Mary Lin- 
coln was somehow allowed to keep a 
flunky bodyguard on the President's staff. 
Surely Mary Lincoln wasn't involved in her 
husband's murder. Was she? 

Mills other, more serious problem, 
involves documentation. He does not ap- 
pear to have researched the numerous 
primary records in the National Archives 
and elsewhere that relate to the assassi- 


nation. And, because his work lacks 
endnotes we are left wondering where he 
found some of his more provocative 
claims. His bibliography is lacking in cer- 
tain substantive works. Among the twenty 
entries there is not a single reference toa 
primary record or record group, and there 
are several of his references which are 
historical fiction. One entry is simply the 
name of an individual with no indication 
why it appears. 

It seems that Mills’ information comes 
from the selective replowing of second- 
ary works. There is really nothing new in 
his story except the way he tells it. He is a 
good storyteller who can raise an eyebrow 
or two. But the telling of historical truth 
should go beyond titillation. Digging out 
the truth is often hard work, but it can be 
great fun. 

Contrary to Mills’ title, it really did hap- 
pen the way we think. The real experts 
missed very little. Abraham Lincoln once 
told his law partner Billy Herndon, “History 
isn't history unless it is the truth.” No con- 
spiracy there. 

—Ed Steers, Jr. 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 


STONEWALL JACKSON 
A Life Portrait 
By K.M. Kostyal (Dallas, Texas: Taylor 
Publishing Co., 1999. Pp. x + 214, $29.95. 
ISBN 0-87833-220). 


This is no mere coffee-table book; in- 
deed, there is surprisingly a great deal of 
text in this attractive volume. And, al- 
though all scholarly roads leading to 
Stonewall Jackson must begin and end 
with James Robertson's definitive biogra- 
phy, this is, nevertheless, a fun book to 
read and look at. 

This illustrated biography of Robert E. 
Lee's right-hand man provides a lively 
glimpse into the life of one of the Civil War's 
more colorful characters through words 
and images from Jackson's early years in 
Virginia to the tragic accident that ultimately 
took his life. 

Jackson's humble origins and early 
years in western Virginia, his evolution 
from struggling to respected student at the 
United States Military Academy, and his 
courageous exploits in the Mexican War 
are all included in a vigorous writing style. 
So, too, are Jackson's days as an eccen- 
tric professor at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, his distinction as a soldier and a strat- 
egist during the Civil War and the tragic 
“friendly fire” that cost him his life. 

But the true value of this book is in its 
pictures, illustrations, and images. This is, 
after all, an illustrated biography of Stone- 
wall Jackson and therein lies its contribu- 
tion. An eight page full color insert and 
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ee | art by Don Troiani, text by Brian C. Pohanka, 
t foreword by William C. Davis 
pf $29.95 PB * 216 pages * 112 color photos 
e 32 b/w photos * 5 drawings * Available August 
4 


“Don Troiani is unsurpassed at recreating, with 


absolute fidelity, the decisive moments of great battles.” 


—Stephen W. Sears, author of Chancellorsville 


i 88 the world of historical painting, Don Troiani stands alone, universally acclaimed for the 
accuracy, drama, and sensitivity of his depictions of America’s past. His most famous and popular 
works are all represented here, including many rarer pieces. 
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at Chancellorsville, the carnage on Culp’s Hill at Gettysburg—truly 
bring to life the infantryman’s experience. 
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black and white illustrations throughout 
graphically portray the life and times of 
Jackson and the important people in his 
world. All significant illustrations of Jack- 
son appear to be included. 

Civil War readers and admirers of 
Stonewall Jackson will enjoy perusing this 
book. It is, without doubt, a fitting tribute to 
the life and legend of a man who became 
a military icon during his lifetime. 


—Jason H. Silverman 
Winthrop University 


ANOTHER SUNNY DAY 
By William Russo (privately published by the 
author, 1999, Pp. 376, paperback $19.95, 
ISBN 1 -892183-14-5.) 


When Director Steven Spielberg saw 
the original courtroom where John Quincy 
Adams delivered his eloquent defense of 
the Amistad slaves, he decided it was not 
to his liking and had a special courtroom 
constructed which better fit his image of 
what the room should have looked like. 
Similarly, he decided that Adams’ eloquent 
summation on behalf of his clients was in- 
adequate and had his scriptwriter, David 
Franzoni, change Adams’ words. Such is 
Hollywood’s approach to history. Which 
brings us to Another Sunny Day. 

In his privately published book, Russo 
writes a fictionalized account of the events 
surrounding the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln, using conspirator Lewis Powell 
and General Lew Wallace as his props, 
and while Russo warns us in advance that 
his work is fiction and “literary skulldug- 
gery,’ he chooses to rewrite history in much 
the same manner that Spielberg did with 
the Amistad. 

In Mr. Russo’s case, however, one 
gets the feeling that he simply doesn’t 
know the facts surrounding the cast of 
characters in the Lincoln assassination. 
Thus John Surratt first meets Booth in 
Montreal. The gang of conspirators are try- 
ing to capture Lincoln along the road to 
Soldiers’ Home. The conspirators meet 
shortly before the designated hour in a 
mysterious glade. Powell is secretly 
drugged by Booth to get him to attack 
Seward. Booth has thinning, brown hair, 
and Lincoln hazel eyes. All wrong. In more 
than one instance we find the wrong people 
in the wrong places at the wrong times with 
the wrong names. 

The book is without a table of con- 
tents, index, or endnotes, which is not ac- 
ceptable for historical fiction which claims 
to adhere to the facts. Powell's constant 
speech problems, “I reckon thar’s e’er big 
word in the whirl in them books,” and the 
numerous typographical errors serve to 
distract the reader too often. Thus Powell 


hid in a “crupt,” the conspirators were an 
“ainfection,” and Booth was the object of 
a “amnhunt.” 

There are currently over 60,000 books 
on the Civil War. With so many books and 
so little time to read, it is necessary to be 
selective in what we recommend. | am 
afraid Another Sunny Day should be left 
for yet another day. 

—Edward Steers., Jr. 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 
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SECESSIONISTS AND OTHER 
SCOUNDRELS 
From Parson Brownlow’s Book Edited by 
Stephen V. Ash, (Baton Rouge, LA; Louisiana 
State University Press, 1999. Pp. 157. $29.95, 
ISBN 0-8071-2353-6 (cloth), $12.95 
ISBN 0-8071-2354-4 (paper) 


William Gannaway (“Parson”) Brown- 
low (1805- 1877), a Methodist minister and 
newspaper editor, has tended to be little 
known outside, Tennessee. He was appar- 
ently a real “character,” whose Methodism 
and Whig partisanship shaped his opin- 
ions—and those opinions were not some- 
thing he kept to himself. Beginning in 1849, 
as the editor of the Knoxville Whig (re- 
named the Knoxville Whig and Rebel Ven- 
tilator in 1863), Brownlow had ample op- 
portunity to express himself, castigating in 
scathing terms any thing or person of 
which he disapproved. 

The selections printed in this volume 
are taken from Brownlow’s book, the com- 
plete title of which was Sketches of the 
Rise, Progress, and Decline of Secession 
with a Narrative of Personal Adventures 
Among the Rebels. Brownlow was an ex- 
treme Unionist in East Tennessee, an 
area that was very divided. Outspoken al- 
ways, Brownlow angered local Confed- 
erates, some of whom had him impris- 
oned for a few months. In March 1862 he 
was permitted to go to the North where 
he settled in New Jersey and promptly be- 
gan to prepare his book, a hastily as- 
sembled collection of his previous anti- 
secession writings with some additions. 
When it was published in 1862 it quickly 
sold over 100,000 copies. It was not a veil- 
organized volume, however. 

Ash has made selections and ar- 
ranged them in four logical parts. Part one 
contains the dedication, preface, and an 
autobiographical sketch. The second part 
includes editorials, correspondence, and 
speeches taken from the pages of the 
Whig, about one third of the original ma- 
terial of this type. Part three consists of an 
essay on East Tennessee, and the final 
part is a narrative of Brownlow’s impris- 
onment (much of it based on diary entries), 
omitting some material but including infor- 


mation on the treatment of other Union- 
ists. There is enough material in this col- 
lection to give readers a feel for Brownlow 
at his vituperative best, but it also in- 
cludes more moderate writings such as 
his editorial of November 24, 1860 ex- 
plaining sensible reasons why the South 
should not secede. The selection process 
also prevents the reader from overdos- 
ing on Brownlow’s political fulminations, 
which, as with other nineteenth-century 
politicians, can get wearing. 

Readers looking for information on 
the effect of the secession crisis and the 
early days of the Civil War at the local 
level should not miss this book. 

—Glenna R. Schroeder-Lein 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
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THE CSS HUNLEY 
The Greatest Underwater 
Adventure of the Civil War 
By Richard Bak (Dallas, TX: Taylor Publish- 
ing Co., 1999, $29.95 ISBN 0-87833-219-7) 


Richard Bak’s book is a lavishly illus- 
trated treatment of the Confederate sub- 
marine H.L. Hunley, the first actually to 
sink an enemy vessel. Following a series 
of unfortunate accidents that claimed the 
lives of a number of crew members, in- 
cluding chief backer H.L. Hunley, on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1864, the Hunley sank the U.S. 
Navy screw sloop of war Housatonic off 
Charleston, South Carolina. The subma- 
rine also went down, shortly thereafter 


—Orlando Sentinel 
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with the loss of its entire crew. The 
Hunley is the subject of another recent 
book, Mark K. Ragan’s Union and Con- 
federate Submarine Warfare in the Civil 
War, and a television movie. 

This is a quick read. The story is 
well told but anecdotal. There are no 
endnotes to accompany quotations, 
and a good bit of the material seems 
unnecessary and/or out of place, as 
for example an eight-page biographi- 
cal sketch of Confederate General 
P.G.T. Beauregard, who commanded 
at Charleston. There are also two 
pages on an artist who sketched and 
painted the submarine; and, after Bak 
has already discussed the Pioneer, 
H.L. Hunley’s first submarine, he in- 
cludes a lengthy treatment of David 
Bushnell’s the Turtle, the first Ameri- 
can submarine, during the Revolution- 
ary War. Many of the book’s illustra- 
tions are of poor quality. 

On a positive note, Bak has in- 
cluded, as a twenty-one-page long ap- 
pendix, the proceedings of the U.S. 
Navy court of inquiry into the loss of the 
Housatonic. Also of interest is Bak's dis- 
cussion of efforts to locate the Hunley, 
her discovery, and plans to raise and 
restore her. He also includes as another 
appendix the entire “H.L. Hunley Arche- 
ology Management Plan.” These advan- 
tages aside, those seeking a more com- 
prehensive treatment of the Hunley and 
other Civil War submarines—North as 
well as South—would be better served 
to seek out Ragan’s book. 


—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


EE 
LINCOLN AS | KNEW HIM 
By Harold Holzer (Chapel Hill: Algonquin 
Books, 1999, pp. 258, $16.95, 
ISBN 1-5651-2166-X ). 


| especially like books that are not 
only informative, but fun to read. The fact 
that the book also serves as a continu- 
ing resource for information is an added 
bonus. Harold Holzer’s latest book fits 
all of the above. 

In his latest work, Holzer continues 
the theme of collecting and editing what 
other people thought and wrote about 
(or to) Abraham Lincoln. Lincoin As | 
Knew Him is a collation of recollections 
from a wide range of persons which the 
author has grouped in neat packages 
including “Family,” “Personal and Politi- 
cal Friends,” “Artists,” “Authors,” “Afri- 
can Americans,” “White House Inti- 
mates,” and even “Foes.” The editorial 
narration is concise and to the point as 
well as informative, leaving the bulk of 


words to the recollectors and not the edi- 
tor, as it should be. 

Much of the material Holzer selected 
comes from sources not readily available 
to the average student of Lincoln, and 
sometimes hard to come by for the ad- 
vanced student. Thus the book becomes 
an excellent resource as well as a plea- 
surable read. 

| do wish, however, that he had used 
footnotes to enhance some of the mate- 
rial and had given us a more critical evalu- 
ation of how reliable some of the material 
is. For example, William H. Crook, one of 
Lincoln’s bodyguards, is not universally 
accepted among assassination experts as 
a reliable observer in all matters concern- 
ing White House security and certain 
events associated with Lincoln's assassi- 
nation. 

All in all, this is an excellent work 
which | recommend to Lincoln students 
or any civil War student who wants to gain 
further insight into what those around Lin- 
coln thought about him and his great life. 
Add another excellent work to Harold 
Holzer’s bookshelf. 

—Edward Steers, Jr. 
Berkeley Springs, West Virginia 


IRONCLADS AT WAR 
The origins and Development of the 
Armored Warship, 1854-1891. 
By Jack Greene and Alessandro Massignani. 
(Conshohocken, PA: Combined Publishing, 
1998. $34.95, ISBN 0-9382-8958-6) 


American Jack Greene and Italian 
Alessandro Massignani have each writ- 
ten several books of military history on 
their own. In this, their second book to- 
gether, they set out to examine nine- 
teenth-century naval technological 
change through ironclad ship develop- 
ment; they also touch on the evolution of 
naval policies of the leading powers. They 
begin with the Crimean War and close with 
the British Naval Defense Act of 1889. 
Their chief interest is in battles, and they 
include all operations involving ironclad 
ships, as well as descriptions of the ves- 
sels themselves, ranging from the U.S. 
Navy Monitor to the Danish Rolf Krake, 
Dutch Schorpioen and Chilean Huascar. 
Included is a selective bibliography and a 
glossary of naval terms, and there is both 
a general index and one for ships. 

The authors begin with a brief expla- 
nation of the factors behind ironclad con- 
struction. They err in stating that French 
artillerist Henri Paixhans’ innovation was 
anew means of shell ignition; rather it was 
the whole system of shell guns designed 
to fire large-diameter shell rather than 
shot. Projected at low velocity, the shell 
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would lodge in the side of an enemy 
wooden vessel and, on its explosion, tear 
large irregular holes that would be diffi- 
cult to patch. The Paixhans’ system and 
the 1853 Battle of Sinope demonstrated 
the vulnerability of wooden warships to 
explosive shell. The value of armored ves- 
sels to combat shell was established by 
French ironclad steam batteries during the 
1854-56 Crimean War. 

Unfortunately the authors’ consider- 
able research into their subject is slighted 
by the presentation of their material. There 
are problems in organization and their 
book would certainly have greatly benefit- 
ted from a thorough copy editing. There 
are no endnotes, not even for quotations. 

Despite shortcomings, there is much 
information here that is not available else- 
where, and in that sense the book will be 
useful to researchers of the period. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington 


EE 
THE BITTER FRUITS 
The Civil War Comes to a Small Town 
in Pennsylvania 
By David G. Colwell, Cumberland County 
Historical Society, Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
1998. 202 pp, illustrations, index, 
appendices, endnotes, bibliography. $39.95, 
ISBN 0-9638-9236-3 


In 1992 David Colwell, a Californian, 
inherited a trunk full of family letters and 
papers that had been stored in the fam- 
ily homeplace in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 
This inheritance proved to be a gold mine 
of historical data on the life and death of 
prominent Carlisle citizen James Colwell 
(David's great grandfather), and his fam- 
ily. Colwell enlisted in the 7th Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves and was killed at Anti- 
etam in the vicinity of the “Cornfield.” This 
is his story. 

Using almost 200 letters and other 
sources such as local newspapers, David 


Colwell has weaved a fascinating story 
of both his great grandfather’s service 
and the trials of his wife and four chil- 
dren on the home front. The narrative 
begins with an examination of the demog- 
raphy of Carlisle, a major agricultural and 
commercial community of the Cumber- 
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land Valley and the home of Carlisle Bar- 
racks, one of the oldest military posts in 
the United States. Predominantly Demo- 
cratic in politics, many citizens were sym- 
pathetic to the South. However, James 
Colwell was a staunch Union man. Even 
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Southern civilians. These are augmented 
with accounts by other soldiers in the 
regiment from the Carlisle area. Appen- 
dices include a roster of Company A, a 
brief overview of the 7th Reserves at 
Antietam, and a very interesting account 
of the erection of the Civil War “Soldiers 
Monument” erected in Carlisle’s town 
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Crossfire (continued from page 11) 


Bravo, Mr. Tolleris, and thank you! And 
bravo, North & South, for printing his letter, 
for everyone to read! 

—Teresa Pierson, Newark, Delaware 
Point of Order 

In “Crossfire” (N&S, Vol. 2,#6) Roy Beene 
wrote that he thought Al Nofi was incorrect 
when he stated in “Knapsack” (NeS, Vol. 2, # 
2) that David Twiggs was the only regular army 
general to have gone over to the Southern side. 
Roy Beene writes that Joseph Eggleston 
Johnson wasa brigadier general and the Quar- 
termaster General of the U.S. Army and Albert 
Sidney Johnson was a brigadier general com- 
manding the Department of the Pacific. De- 
pending on how Al Nofi intended to use the 
term regular army general then he is either 
completely correct or half-correct. 

On December 31, 1860 there were four 
regular army generals of the line on the U.S. 


September 14, 1999 


Army roster. They were Winfield Scott, John 
E. Wool, William S. Harney and David E. 
Twiggs. Of these generals only Twiggs went 
with the South. 

Joseph E. Johnston was the Quartermas- 
ter General of the U.S. Army with a staff rank 
of brigadier general. Therefore in its strictest 
interpretation he was not a general of the line 
and would not have been grouped with the 
other four. If A] Nofi’s reference to regular 
army generals was to include only generals of 
the line then he is correct. However, if one was 
to give a loose interpretation of the term gen- 
eral officer then Joseph E. Johnston could be 
considered with the other generals. In that case 
Roy Beene would be correct. 

As for Albert Sidney Johnston, while he 
was a brevet brigadier general his regular army 
rank was colonel. A brevet rank was given to 
an officer for gallantry or for service. For all 
practical purposed it was considered only as 
an honorary title and carried none of the au- 
thority, precedence or pay of real rank. There 
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were exceptions to this rule. The 1806 regula- 
tion establishing brevet rank also stated that 
an officer serving “in courts-martial and on 
detachment” could have his brevet rank rec- 
ognized as real rank. This would have been the 
case with Albert Sidney Johnston when as 
Colonel of the Second Cavalry he was on de- 
tached duty as the Commander of the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific. However, his real rank still 
remained colonel and he must be considered 
as such. Therefore it is incorrect to use Albert 
Sidney Johnston as an example of a regular 
army general officer that went with the South. 
Sources: Mark M. Boatner, The Civil War Dic- 
tionary; Ezra J. Warner, Generals in Blue, Gen- 
erals in Gray; Stephen Z. Starr, The Union Cav- 
alry in the Civil War, Vol. 1. 

—Matt Spruill, Littleton, Colorado 


Stones River 

The article “Tactical Stalemate, the Battle 
of Stones River” (NeS, vol. 2, #7), has a mis- 
take in the placement of a regiment. 

While the battle was being fought, the 
55th Ohio was hundreds of miles away near 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, as part of the 2nd 
Brigade, Ist Division, 11th Army Corps, Army 
of the Potomac, and later made the “mud 
march” in January, 1863. Thus, they could not 
have been at Stones River. 

—Dick Bridgeman, Rochester, New York 


«ec «er 


ED: Correct. For the “55th” read “51st.” 


More Gettysburg 

I’m writing to congratulate you on the 
wonderful job done on the Gettysburg Retreat 
Special Edition. I was most impressed by the 
thorough coverage and fine maps provided. 
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MISNSY PPI 


And I think your article (“Errors That Doomed 
A Campaign”) was right on target also. 

I would like to say a few words in Uncle 
John Sedgwick’s behalf, however (not only be- 
cause he happens to be one of my favorite gen- 
erals, but also to set the record straight and give 
him credit where I believe credit is due). First 
of all, the map on page 15 (while correctly in- 
dicating the Sedgwick sent Neil’s brigade in 
direct pursuit of the Confederates) does not 
show that he also led the rest of his corps over 
one of the passes in the Catoctin Mountains 
(as described on page 109 of Richard Elliott 
Winslow’s biography of Sedgwick) and then on 
into the Middletown Valley ahead of the rest 
of the army (whereas the map implies that he 
marched to Frederick first—with the other 
corps). Thus his pursuit was at least somewhat 
more determined and vigorous than he’s of- 
ten given credit for. Secondly, while he did ul- 
timately vote with the majority not to attack 
Lee in his Williamsport entrenchments, no 
mention is made of the fact that he first pro- 
posed to take his and Howard’s corps and try 
to outflank the entrenchments to the Confed- 
erates left (north of Hagerstown) as described 
on page 111 in Winslow’s book). And thus it 
was only after this bold plan was rejected 
(Winslow doesn’t state clearly whether it was 
put to a vote or simply turned down by Meade 
himself) that he voted against a frontal assault 
(which was not surprising, considering how 
Uncle John like his friend and mentor, George 
McClellan—always sought to minimize casu- 
alties). 

—Edward M. Churchill, 
Montgomeryville, Pennsylvania 


Highwater Mark 
I enjoyed your comment on the strategic 
effect of Mosby (zero). You, living, in Califor- 
nia, and I, a former Californian, know there 
was more to the Civil War than Virginia. One 
leading historian refers to the whole Lee-Mc- 
Clellan-Grant thing as the “Four County War.” 
I enclose a little map of the real highwater 
mark of the Confederacy. 
—Tom Lowry, Woodbridge, Virginia 


Stanwix Station, 
April 15, 1862 


Convert 

I must admit to you when I first received 
a card two year ago announcing another civil 
War magazine, North ¢& South, was hitting the 
newsstand, I was indeed skeptical. After all, 
there had been a great deal of market satura- 
tion on the conflict. So, with this thought, I 
elected not to subscribe. 


However, this letter comes to you from a 
convert for I discovered North & South is in- 
deed different from other publications. The 
articles are in-depth, superbly detailed, 
endnoted and written at a much higher read- 
ing level. The magazine is a quality product. 

Just recently I have sent in my subscrip- 
tion information so I may receive future is- 
sues plus ordered all the back issues I was lack- 
ing to complete the full set of magazine since 
it commenced publication. 

Keep up the high standard. 

—Donald Wickman, Rutland, Vermont 


Mosby in the Valley 

The controversy over who was respon- 
sible for the executions of Mosby’s men at 
Front Royal |“Mosby in the Valley,” by James 
A. Ramage, North & South, vol. 3, #1] has been 
argued since the day the men were killed. The 
six men killed were captured by members of 
Companies A and L of the 2nd Massachusetts 
Cavalry, several members of the regiment 
making note of the event in diaries and, later, 
in the National Tribune. The Second Mass. 
Cay. under Lt. Col. Caspar Crowninshield and 
Brigade commander Col. Charles R. Lowell, 
Jr., had faced off against Mosby for the previ- 
ous year and possessed first hand experience 
of the ruthlessness of the Rangers. Several 
months earlier Pvt. Owen Fox of the 2nd Mass. 
had been shot down after surrendering to the 
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Rangers, and Pvt. Oscar Burnap suffered a 
similar fate in Dec. of 1863, but escaped with 
a wound after being left for dead. All were in 
agreement that the captured men deserved 
punishment, though none of the 2nd Mass. 
Cav., however, condoned the executions. Lt. 
Col. Crowninshield wrote that “I am glad my 
Regt. had nothing to do with this.”, echoed by 
Col. Lowell, “I was sorry enough the other day 
that my Brigade should have had a part in the 
hanging and shooting of some of Mosby’s men 
who were taken—I believe that some punish- 
ment was deserved, but I hardly think we were 
within the laws of war, and any violation of 
them opens the door for all sorts of barbar- 
ity—it was all by order of the Division Com- 
mander, however.” Pyt. Francis Barron, Co. L, 
and Sgt. Moses Harris of the Ist U.S. Cav., both 
attest that the men were shot by Custer’s men, 
a fact presented quite well in Jeff Wert’s Mosby’s 
Rangers, though it is most probable that Custer 
himself was unaware the deed as it occurred. 
The two men hung were executed following 
the orders of Gen. Torbert, the act carried out 
by members of the Ist U.S. Cav., under the 
direction of divisional provost marshall Capt. 
Theodore Bean. Responsibility for the killing 
must be given to Torbert, Merritt, and Custer, 
all of whom were ultimately responsible for 
the conduct and discipline of the men in their 
commands. 

—Tom Parson, Shiloh, Tennessee 
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Knapsack (continued from page 15) 


Genial Hosts 


That idea that all men are created equal 
had far-reaching implications for the Civil War 
soldier. Enlisted men bristled at the notion that 
they might not be the social equals of their 
officers, and had equally strong feelings against 
almost anyone in authority. This egalitarian 
impulse flowed two ways. Many soldiers were 
uneasy with the responsibility of being put in 
charge of others, with some interesting con- 
sequences when the men involved were pris- 
oners and their guards. 

Captain William McNally of the 77th NY 
State National Guard had stolen hundreds of 
dollars from recruits and for this was on his 
way to prison. With him was Sgt. Sylvanus 
Dusenberry of the 2nd NY Heavy Artillery 
who had stolen $270 entrusted to him. Both 
men wore iron shackles and were under the 
custody of Sgt. Joseph Gethings of the 20th 
NY State Militia. The party had stopped at Bal- 
timore for the night. One of the prisoners of- 
fered to buy drinks; a few minutes later they 
were all gathered in a saloon, where they con- 
sumed “gin, brandy, and beer.” After a few 
rounds, Gethings removed the shackles, and 
the threesome drank until dawn. At breakfast, 
Dusenberry excused himself and was seen no 
more. Gethings was fined sixty dollars. 

Was this sort of illicit conviviality rare? 
Not at all, and it was especially evident in 
members of the Veterans Reserve Corps, and 
its predecessor, the Invalid Corps. These units 
were made up of men too disabled for field 
service, but well enough for guard duty. A.R. 
Robinson of the Ist VRC took the prisoner he 
was guarding to a saloon at 37 Fayette Street 
in Baltimore, while Lance Corporal Henry 
Rhoton of the 2nd VRC, a wounded veteran 
of South Mountain, took his prisoner to a gro- 
cery (this meant a liquor store in 1861) at 
Camp Randall, Wisconsin, and got him drunk. 

The 16th VRC had at least four men who 
qualified for inclusion in this study. Privates 
Charles Shannon and John Haskins both took 
prisoners to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania saloons 
and got drunk with them. Not to be outdone 
in showing a prisoner a good time, Sgt. E.B. 
English took his prisoner to a house of prosti- 
tution in Philadelphia, while Emory Pratt did 
the same at Dunkirk, New York. 

Missouri, that turbulent border state, 
also contributed heavily to the science of con- 
viviality, especially at St. Louis. Lieutenant Alec 
Schrader of the Ist MO Militia took his pris- 
oners to a saloon, where all became drunk. A 
veteran of twelve years in the British Army, 
Private James Hough, 8th Enrolled MO Mi- 
litia, took his prisoner to Bill Miles’ saloon at 
47 St. Charles Street. Other Missouri soldiers 
drank with the men they guarded at Pilot 
Knob, Sedalia, Rolla, Jefferson City, and 


Warrensburg. Perhaps the most expansive 
Missouri hosts were Lt. Frederick Kentz (2nd 
MO Artillery), who not only drank with his 
enlisted prisoner, but bought him a cigar, 
while Corp. John Mattoon of Ist MO Light 
Artillery took his prisoner to the circus, when 
it visited Little Rock, Arkansas. 

At least thirty similar cases have come to 
light, ranging across the country from the 
Columbia River, where Corp. Theodore Flory 
(1st Washington Territory Infantry) allowed 
a prisoner to escape from the steamer Surprise, 
to Raleigh, North Carolina, where Private John 
Brannagan of the 3rd US Artillery allowed a 
prisoner to get drunk. 

A few of these genial hosts deserve spe- 
cial mention. Lt. John Acker, 24th OH, allowed 
Confederate soldiers to wander freely in and 
out of saloons; none tried to escape. Lt. Peter 
Gepner, 10th OH, was in charge of guarding 
prisoners at Nashville, but instead spent his 
days drunk at “Mrs. Richardson’s house of 
ill fame.” Private N. Shoe of the 12th 
Michigan was guarding a prisoner 
at Devall’s Bluff, Arkansas. He 
took his prisoner to the shop at 
Whitty’s saloon and then to a 
“house of ill fame” on Ball Al- 
ley. Private Shoe was no voy- 
eur and when the prisoner en- 
tered the young lady’s room 
and closed the door, Shoe 
stayed behind. His prisoner, 
certainly ungrateful for such 
consideration, went right out the 
prostitute’s window and escaped. 

The final word in these matters 
belongs to Sgt. L.M. Henderson, 3rd In- 
diana Cavalry, who was ordered to escort two 
Confederate officers, Major Theophilus Steele 
and Col. John D, Morris, through Baltimore. 
He took the two officers to a “boarding house,” 
where they all got drunk. In his defense, Sgt. 
Henderson stated, “I was ordered to extend 
every courtesy to my prisoners.” And, so it 
seems, he did—for which he received three 
months at hard labor and the loss of his 
sergeant’s chevrons. 

—Thomas P. Lowry, Woodbridge, Virginia 


IN THE CROSSFIRE: 
Joshua Chamberlain 


I feel compelled to comment on several 
of the numerous errors in William Marvel’s 
“A Question of Rhetoric” (NeéS, vol. 2, #5). It 
is sad that some writers now feel obliged to 
dismantle heroes, and reject the traditional 
record of celebrated incidents in our Civil War 
history, particularly when there is ample evi- 
dence that the events did in fact happen, and 
little to the contrary. The salute did take place 
at Appomattox Court House, and Brigadier 
General Joshua L. Chamberlain did order it— 
giving the command for the soldiers to “shoul- 
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der arms.” Mr. Marvel’s sources are slanted to 


make his point, to say the least. Apparently, he 
failed to consult regimental histories, written 
prior to his conspiracy date of 1903. That the 
Federals would have had to “present arms” in 
order to render honors to the Confederates is 
incorrect, and reflects a misunderstanding of 
military manuals and tactics of the period. 
Moreover, Chamberlain did have charge of the 
ceremony, through verbal orders. Here I cite 
several of many sources that show that 
Marvel’s article was highly skewed. 

The idea that Chamberlain waited for all 
other major participants in the ceremony to 
pass away (1903), and that General John B. 
Gordon of the Confederate army was in ca- 
hoots, is as absurd as Marvel’s allegation that 
1893 was the first widely published claim that 
Chamberlain had charge of the surrender pa- 
rade. What about the soldiers who were 
present at the time? Numerous regimental his- 

tories published prior to those dates 
name Chamberlain as the com- 
mander. In 1888 (well before 
the author’s date of con- 
spiracy) the regimental 
history of the 118th 
Pennsylvania answers 
several of the questions 
that Marvel speculates 
upon. 


Joshua Chamberlain 
National Archives 


“General Bartlett, com- 
manding the division, sent the Ist 

Brigade and also General Gregory’s 
2nd Brigade, which had served under General 
Chamberlain during the entire campaign, to 
take their place in the parade ...... “Our bugle 
sounded and our solemn and eager lines were 
brought to the manual of the ‘shoulder-—now 
called the ‘carry’-—as a mark of respect. Ac- 
knowledging the courtesy by similar move- 
ment, the column [Confederate] wheeled to 
front us.” 

In 1882 Theodore Gerrish wrote “Remi- 
niscences of the War” in which it was “the 
author's design to give a truthful representa- 
tion of the marches, skirmishes, battles, asso- 
ciations, and camp-life of the private soldier.” 
Gerrish was present at Appomattox and wrote 
a lengthy account of the occasion: 


Before their advance line reached us, 
every man was in their proper position, 
and we stood like a blue wall at a 
“shoulder arms,” as they marched in 
our front. There was some four rods 
between us. When their column had 
advanced the length of our line, they 
halted, “front faced,” and there we 
stood—two hostile armies in well- 
formed lines, with only that narrow 
space between us. Our commander 


[Chamberlain, who he mentions earlier 
had returned to the brigade], with the 
true courtesy of a chivalrous spirit, gave 
the command ‘shoulder arms, and we 
thus saluted our fallen enemies. They 
returned the salute then “Ordered 
arms”... 

Even earlier, in 1880, Colonel Francis J. 
Parker wrote “The Story of the Thirty-Second 
Regiment Massachusetts Infantry,” described 
the occasion: 

General Chamberlain, commanding 
our division, was detailed in charge of 
the ceremony ... The 32nd Massachu- 
setts was the extreme right of the 
brigade. The Confederate troops came 
up by brigades at route step, arms-at- 
will... As they approached our line, our 
men stood at shoulder arms, the lines 
were carefully dressed and eyes front; 
seeing which, and appreciating the 
compliment implied, some of the 
enemy brigadiers closed up their ranks, 
and so moved along our front with 
their arms at the shoulder. 


In Confederate Colonel Walter Clark’s 
work on North Carolina regiments (1901), p. 
264 states of the surrender parade: “in a line 
north and south, in a field, a Federal Corps 
[division] was standing with arms at a shoul- 
der waiting to receive the Confederates and 
their arms.” 

General Chamberlain need not have had 
the men present arms as Marvel asserts. 
“Shoulder arms” was in fact a standard mili- 
tary means of showing respect when your own 
colors or fellow soldiers were passing in a mili- 
tary review. And it was an honor that would 
not have been lost upon the Southern soldiers. 
Chamberlain does state that he ordered his 
men to do this at Appomattox during the sur- 
render parade on April 12. As the author men- 
tions, he wrote his sister Sally the next day: 
“We received them at the shoulder & in silence. 
..”” Marvel misinterprets the “old carry” which 
was used in Scott’s manual (1835). By the time 
of the Civil War Casey’s Infantry Tactics (1862) 
and Hardee’s Tactics were widely in use, and 
the position formerly known as “carry” was 
replaced with “shoulder.” After the war (1868), 
Upton’s Tactic’s became the popular manual 
of arms which reverted to the command “carry 
arms” for shouldering the musket. 

Lastly, Marvel maintains that General 
Joseph J. Bartlett was in charge of the cer- 
emony as he was the division commander, and 
there is no written order for Chamberlain to 
take charge. General Bartlett was the com- 
mander of the Ist Division of the 5th Corps, 
but verbal orders were for Chamberlain to take 
charge of the infantry surrender. Because of 
the nature of the Appomattox Campaign, I 
dare say, there were more verbal orders given 
than in any other of the war. And not only did 
Bartlett readily assent to Chamberlain com- 


manding the parade, but he increased the 
numbers involved by letting Chamberlain ex- 
ercise supervision of the other two brigades 
for the affair, as stated by the 118th Pennsyl- 
vania regimental history. This was what the 
Federals had fought four years for, and why 
not let more men have a share in it? Bartlett 
was a good officer, relatively new to the 5th 
Corps and command of the division, and was 
not one to involve himself in petty jealousy 
on such a grand occasion. 

I merely mention these sources as repre- 
sentative of the many sources, both North and 
South, that readily contradict the cynical and 
wrongful assumptions presented in “A Ques- 
tion of Rhetoric.” Even the County Clerk of 
Appomattox, George T. Peers, in his recollec- 
tions (circa 1896) states that on April 12th: 
“General Chamberlain’s division was formed 
at the lower or east end of the village, right 
through my yard ....” Though Peers did not 
realize that it was not officially Chamberlain’s 
division, he did know who was in command 
on the occasion. Then again, I suppose Mr. 
Marvel would have him in collusion with 
Chamberlain too! 

—Patrick A. Schroeder 
Daleville, VA 


POETIC LICENSE 
We Are Coming Father 


Abraham 

James S. Gibbons (1810-1892), a Phila- 
delphia Quaker who became a successful 
banker and financier in New York, was a life- 
long abolitionist, reformer, and philanthropist. 
Upon hearing of Lincoln’s July 2, 1862 call for 
300,000 additional troops, Gibbons wrote We 
are Coming Father Abraham. Set to music by 
Stephen Foster, the stirring tune became popu- 
lar in civilian circles (it was heard much less 
among the troops, who preferred nostalgic 
tunes to warlike ones) and helped spur recruit- 
ing: Lincoln’s call was answered by more than 
400,000 volunteers. 


We are coming, Father Abraham, three 
hundred thousand more, 

From Mississippi’s winding stream and 
from New England's shore; 

We leave our ploughs and workshops, 
our wives and children dear, 

With hearts too full for utterance, with 
but a silent tear; 

We dare not look behind us, but 
steadfastly before: 

We are coming, Father Abraham, three 
hundred thousand more! 


If you look across the hill-tops that meet 
the northern sky, 

Long moving lines of rising dust your 
vision may descry; 

And now the wind, an instant, tears the 
cloudy veil aside, 

And floats aloft our spangled flag in 
glory and in pride, 


And bayonets in the sunlight gleam, and 
bands brave music pour, 

We are coming, Father Abraham, three 
hundred thousand more! 


If you look all up our valleys where the 
growing harvests shine, 

You may see our sturdy farmer boys fast 
forming into line; 

And children from their mother’s knees 
are pulling at the weeds, 

And learning how to reap and sow 
against their country’s needs; 

And a farewell group stands weeping at 
every cottage door: 

We are coming, Father Abraham, three 
hundred thousand more! 


You have called us, and we’re coming, by 
Richmond’s bloody tide 

To lay us down, for Freedom’s sake, our 
brothers’ bones beside, 

Or from foul treason’s savage grasp to 
wrench the murderous blade, 

And in the face of foreign foes its 
fragments to parade. 

Six hundred thousand loyal men and 
true have gone before: 

We are coming, Father Abraham, three 
hundred thousand more! 


Have you visited the 
North & South web 


site yet? You can see 


what's in our current 
issue.... what's in the next... 
selected Civil War links... 
and more. <I 


Please visit the N&S Civil 
War Store. Many of our 
advertisers are 

online too, and 

you can link 

directly to 

their websites. 


(when visiting them 
please take time to 
say “hello” and let 
them know you got 
to their site from 
North & South) 


Look us up at 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 
We'll be pleased to see you! 
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embers of The Blue and Gray Education Society are planning, developing, 
and installing interpretive signs at Civil War battlefields. 


The force is shifting as private citizens are actively closing ranks to ensure the battlefields 
of the 19th century are preserved and their secrets revealed for the 21st century. BGES is the 
only national nonprofit, tax exempt education group devoted to battlefield interpretation with 
successes at North Anna, Port Republic, and McDowell. 

Your tax deductible membership of $60* or more will help us complete current projects at 
Fort Morgan, Fort Gaines, and Raymond. Other sites are in desperate need of an accurate and 
full interpretation. 

Annual membership in the BGES brings many educational benefits including: 

# A vibrant and comprehensive seminar/tour program 

{ Educational products of the Society such as scholarly papers and book reviews 

# An autographed, first edition book club 

f Our 16 page quarterly newsletter, /n Camp on the Rappahannock 

# A 12 month (7 issue) subscription to North & South magazine 

# Discounted Subscriptions to leading publications such as The Journal of Confederate 

History, Gettysburg magazine, Civil War Regiments, and Civil War News 

f Plus much more 

BGES has many distinguished members such 
as Ed Bearss, Richard McMurry, Jack Davis, 
Gordon Rhea, Terry Winschel, Brooks Simpson, 
Steve Woodworth, Craig Haffner, Jeff Shaara, Chris 
Calkins, Wiley Sword, Winston Groom and so many 
more, including a former United States Secretary of 
State, general officers, physicians, attorneys, corporate 
executives, executives of other preservation groups, Civil 
War Round Tables, and hundreds of caring, devoted 
citizens — like you! 


What vill you be remembered for? 
BGES members know! 


ss Rappahannock a" 


BCES and North & South Magazi 
Acherve 2 Strategic Aluamce 


Revealing Our Past for oUt Future 


ae = - -= ox 
~Fom MAIL YOUR CHECK OF $60 TQ: ag oa 
BGES,-D SM, 416'Beck , kVA 23503 0r 
Odd: - 660-741-2437 (VISA OR MASTERCARD ACCEPTED) Sts 


: ™ ee BX deductibility of membership reduced by $25.00 for North & South subscription. 


The Blue & Gray Education Society News 


Len Riedel 
Executive Director 


Office Number: 1-804-836-3291 
Membership and seminar information: 
Toll free: 1-888-741-2437 
Fax: 1-804-836-3292 


EMail: 


blue-grayedsoc@mindspring.com 


URL (website): 
www.mindspring.net/~bluegreyedsoc 


Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 129, Danville, VA 24543 
UPS/FEDEX: 
208 Linden Drive, Danville, VA 24541 


OFFICE: 
1100 Franklin Turnpike 
Danville, VA 24540 


Office Hours: Monday through Friday 
9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Eastern time 


pS ONY 


Make a Note: 


THE DECEMBER 2-4 Stones River 
seminar and tour with Ed Bearss is 
filling rapidly and less than 20 seats 
remain. For information call Len at 
888-741-2437. 
** * 

FEATURED CRAFTSMAN Joe Cress 
has released two new pieces in his 
heirloom collection, The Museum 
of the Confederacy has licensed him 
to produce a JEB Stuart piece from 
its collection, and the Washington 
and Lee University has licensed a 
Robert E. Lee piece from the 
general’s collection of antiques and 
relics. Call Joe at 800-944-5684 for 
a brochure. 


Tampa Symposium Opens 2000 Seminar Season 
Late January Program Designed to Chase the Midwinter Blues 


THE WINTER OF 1999-2000 is go- 
ing to be one for the books! As 
each season progresses its obvious 
the weather patterns are becoming 
more extreme. Now is the time to 
plan an intellectual and warm 
weather respite from the elements. 
BGES’s Inaugural Gulf Coast Civil 
War Symposium in Tampa, 
Florida January 23rd-25th will 
warm you to the bones with cut- 
ting edge and stimulating dialogue 
featuring the nation’s most sought 
after speakers. 

Ed Bearss will headline a pro- 
gram in which each of six speak- 
ers will present two talks (a total 
of twelve talks) over a three day pe- 
riod. Joining Bearss are Antietam 
historian Ted Alexander; Pamplin 


Park Executive Director A. Wilson 
Greene; U.S. Grant and W.T. Sher- 
man expert Brooks Simpson; 
popular historian, Wiley Sword; 
and western expert Bill Shea. All 
are published and respected histo- 
rians who will keep you riveted to 
your seats. 

The program is particularly in- 
teresting in that the speakers will 
pick their own topics. All will be 
controversial and stimulating. Af- 
terwards you'll be able to debate 
the finer points with them or en- 
joy a little rest and relaxation in 
one of the nation’s most popular 
winter destinations. Each of the 
three days provides plenty of time 
to rest by the pool or pursue any 
of your own activities. The pro- 


BGES National Advisory 


Board Members Release Books 


National Advisory Board Members Wiley 
Sword and Craig Symonds have published 
books which were released October Ist. 


SWORD’S BOOK on Southern In- 
vincibility examines one of the bed 
rocks of the Confederate experi- 
ence by examining the correspon- 
dence and mood of the southern 
fighting man as revealed through 
numerous sources—primarily dia- 
ries. His conclusions may startle 
some and anger others, If you ap- 
preciate a good debate Wiley will 
stir it up for you. 

U.S. Naval Academy profes- 
sor, Craig Symonds continues his 
string of excellent biographies 
with Confederate Admiral, The Life 
and Wars of Franklin Buchanan. 


forward to more in the future. 


BGES Membership Soars 


ANCHORED BY THE NEW ALLIANCE with North & South maga- 
zine, BGES has seen a marked increase in membership over the 
past four months. Numerous North & South subscribers sent the 
requisite $35 donation to BGES at 416 Beck Street, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia 23503, and have added BGES membership to their portfolio. 
A number of dormant members have renewed their membership, 
and on time renewals are up measurably. Thanks to all. We look 


Craig previewed chapters on 
Buchanan's command of the C.S.S. 
Virginia and C.S.S. Tennessee in 
talks for the BGES at Fort Monroe 
and Mobile Bay. The content and 
richness was so full as to generate 
advance orders from nearly 50% 
of the Mobile participants, includ- 
ing Ed Bearss. 

Autographed copies of both 
of these books can be purchased 
through the BGES with net pro- 
ceeds benefiting the work of the 
BGES. Interested bibliophiles 
should call Len at 888-741-2437 for 
price and availability. 


gram is open to the public and 
complementary membership in 
the BGES is included with full pro- 
gram tickets. 

Call by December Ist for a de- 
scriptive brochure and special dis- 
count certificate—10% to North & 
South subscribers (subject to veri- 
fication) and 5% for other read- 
ers. BGES members enjoy a 20 % 
discount. 


Military Staff 
Ride Demanding 
and Rewarding 


OF THE MANY TYPES of pro- 
grams offered, none is more in- 
structive than our Military Staff 
Ride. Featuring the same instruc- 
tors which present programs to 
Marine Corps and Army officers, 
BGES participants get the exact 
same experience which our senior 
military leaders experience. There 
is one exceptional difference: un- 
like the military programs which 
are often constrained by time 
available, we allow our instructors 
to take the time they need to 
present the field without restric- 
tion. This means any event is two 
or three times longer than the 
military program. 

BGES Military Staff Rides are 
currently conducted by Colonel 
Parker Hills of the Mississippi Na- 
tional Guard, and J. Michael Miller 
of Marine University Quantico, 
Virginia. Other instructors such as 
retired army colonel, Joe White- 
horne will soon be added to the 
program—each are assisted by lo- 
cal experts—many who are mem- 
bers of the National Park Service. 

BGES’s next Staff Ride will be 
March 23-25 in Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi with Colonel Hills and Terry 
Winschel. We will study the siege 
and assaults on Vicksburg. The 
walking will be cross country and 
strenuous. If you are up to it, call 
us to get a detailed program bro- 
chure—participation is strictly 
limited to thirty-three people. 
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N&S MARKET PLACE /CLASSIFIED 


TO PLACE AN ADIN North & South, contact 


TION 
Clay Feeter: telephone (541) 247-0135; fax EDUCATIO 


(541) 247-0223; email: RunwithNS@aol.com. TAKE CIVIL WAR COURSES FROM 
CLASSIFIEDS: One time $1.50 per word; 3x’s- HOME! Different Topics! Call (508) 867- 
$1.25 per word; 6x’s $1.00 per word. 9663 or visit sites.netscape.net/kpoehler/ 
DISPLAY RATES VARY: contact Clay Feeter, civilwar! 


North & South advertising director. NEW REVISED & EXPANDED EDITION 

ART of Word-Wiz is now available—a self-di- 
rected workbook appropriate for 5th grade 
to adult. Contains over 100 pages, with 
60 pages of root study, an answer key, two 
detailed dictionaries of numerous words 
derived from Greek and Latin roots, and 
16 pages of extension worksheets. PLUS 
A NEW STUDY GUIDE section containing 
many new Latin and Greek roots, sample 
words and their meaning. $19.95 + $3.00 
s/h (group discounts) ISBN 0-9663148-1- 
6. CB Educational Materials, 2069 M 25 
www. ptiweb.convcivilwar 800-654-1861 | Road-DNS, Eckert, CO 81418. PH: (970) 

Email: civilwar@usit.net 835-3072 or FAX: (970) 921-6578. 


APPAREL Rea ae 


FREE COLOR CATALOG. Confederate A SOUTHERN VIEW... & 
Flag apparel in 100% cotton all natural fi- MEN IN GRAY, two vol- 
bers in assorted colors and prints. For ex- ume set, a masterful de- 
ample: Polo knits, sport shirts, slacks, walk- fense of the South by the 
ing shorts, skirts, boxers, belts, ties, braces, last surviving commis- 
socks, jewelry, flags, watches, and dog col- sioned officer of the CSA, 
lars. Plus 300 new apparel items in the Capt. Ashe & Confederate 
newest catalog. Order direct: The Cava- veteran Robert Cave. Re- 
lier Shoppe, P.O. Box 511 Bruce, Missis- quired reading for all seri- 
sippi 38915, or call toll free: 800-227-5491 ous students of the WBTS. 


Exclusively from Ruffin 
BOOKS 


Flag Co., $12.00 per set. 
“THEY DESERVED A BETTER FATE” 
The Second Kansas Militia and the Price 
Raid, 1864. $25.00 s/h. Talking Horse, 
9820 SW 69th, Auburn, KS 66402. 


BEST PRICES ON ART PRINTS Gallon, 
Harvey, Kunstler, Peterson, Rocco, Strain, 
Troiani. Call before you buy. Cardinal Prints 
(414) 784-8348 


Frameworks Gallery 


Quality, authentic autographs, documents, works of 
art on paper, and interesting objects of the period. 


Three Virginia Locations 
Blacksburg * Lexington * Virginia Beach 
Jay Rainey 


$42 PER DOZEN 
WHOLESALE 


THE MEN IN GRAY 
‘ 


FIVE 3’X5’ CSA FLAG set 
$45, cotton or nylon $125. 
Infantry Battle Flag $16 or 
box of 25/$200, All-sewn 
cotton...$128—Credit Cards: (888) 

884-FLAG; fax (706) 456-2112. Add $4 

freight. RUFFIN FLAG COMPANY x 

(706) 456-2111 * 241 Alexander St NW, 

Crawfordville, GA * 30631 


Robert Cathett Cave 


$48 PER DOZEN 

WHOLESALI 
CIVIL WAR ENFIELDS Facsimile reprint 
of MUSKETRY AND DRILL INSTRUC- 
TIONS for P1853 rifle. 90 pages. $12.95 
postpaid. Excalibur Publications, Box 
35369, Tucson, AZ 85740-5369. 


| ——sCANNONS = MILITARY MINIATURES 


STEEN CANNONS 


3 piece 


Manufa vr pewter kit 
oF ‘ Ne ee 12.00 id 
SRE. Authentic, Full Scale t ddiaiias 
“"43- Reproduction Artillery Col. John S. Mosby, CSA 
For Catalog vend $5.00 to Ph. 606-329-2477 Painting instructions included. 
3409 - 13th Street Web site 


Send for a listing of our 
54mm. pewter soldier kits 
(about 2 1/4” tall) of infantry, 
a and artillery. 

R_ send $6.00 for an 
illustrated Imrie/Risley catalog 
of over 1000 military kits. 


Ashland, KY 41102 www.wwd.net/steen 


DIORAMAS 


CIVIL WAR DIORAMAS. Made to order. 
Hand painted 54mm miniatures. Sample 
color pictures available. Send $3.00 to Ken 
Purtell,7848 Mill Creek Circle, West 
Chester, Ohio 45069. (513) 860-0140. 


SARATOGA SOLDIER SHOP 
a division of IMRIE-RISLEY MINIATURES, INC. 
www.saratogasoldier.com 
Dept. VA, 831 Rte. 67, Bidg. 5, Ballston Spa, NY 12020 
Tel (518) 885-1497 Fax (518) 885-0100 
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CIVIL WAR MINIATURES: Small Scale 
Catalog 15mm-40mm, 60 pages $7; Large 
Scale Catalog 54mm-120mm, 72 pages 
$8; Both $12. Scotty's Scale Soldiers, PO 
Box 754-N, Bay City MI 48707-0754. (517) 
892-6177. www.scottysscalesoldiers.com 


LEAD SOLDIER MOLDS 


CIVIL * WWI * CANNONS « WWII 
ANCIENTS « FANTASY *« BRITAINS 


1776 * GERMAN * WESTERN 
Molds: $7- $15 * Kits $19- $35.00 
Please Include $2.00 Postage + Free Catalog 


THE DUNKEN CO. 
P.O. Box 9SNS + Calvert, TX 77837 
(409) 364-2020 


BARDSTOWN CIVIL WAR MUSEUM One 
of the finest collections of Civil War memo- 
rabilia in the nation. Featuring both North 
and South. Exhibits on Cavalry, Naval, In- 
fantry, Artillery and more. NOW OPEN— 
WOMEN’S CIVIL WAR MUSEUM. 310 
E.Broadway, Bardstown, Kentucky. Tele- 
phone: 502-349-0291. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


G 


, sacle. > 


270-N Shadow Brook Ln. pincnester, "va 22603 
87 page Catalogue - 4.00 24 hour Fax 540 688-4632 
FOR ALL OF YOUR CIVIL WAR NEEDS CALL: 540 888-3595 


Kepis & Bunrmers Shell Jackets <7 2 Trousers 
Hat insignia Great Coats {\))'/ / /\ }) Buttons 
Eye Glasses Prock Coats ie) 4 Cravats 
Felt Hats } pusters 


“S sack Coats 


Tables | 
Stools | 
Blankets 


Belts 2 
Belts # 


if 
oad 25 
Cleaning Rods” Saddle Stands 
Worms Pall Pullers Brushes 
WAR NEEDS CALL: 540 000-3095, 


E.0.A, Gm Parts 
sp FOR ALL OF YOUR 


CIVIL WAR SUPPLIES 


Uniforms ¢ Muskets * Tinware * Leather Goods 
Edged Weapons * Patters * Books and 


Much Much More 


FINEST QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 
Illustrated Catalog $3.00 
Upper Mississippi Valley Mercantile Co. 
1607 Washington St. 0, Davenport, lowa 52804 
(319) 322-0896 = umvmco@mciworld.com 


WANTED 


INFORMATION ABOUT WOMEN WHO, 
DISGUISED AS MEN FOUGHT IN THE 
CIVIL WAR. Need family history, letters, 
diaries, etc. Needed for book being com- 
piled on women in the Civil War. Please 
send to: Larry Eggleston, 2054 Warwick 
Hills Drive, Orlando, FL 32826. Phone 
#(407) 384-3312 


HOW TO 


WAGE; WAEz 


AND MAKE SURE NO ONE GETS HURT 


valiantly on the very ground you 


@ REMEMBER. 


Though this is war, no one needs tread upon. So take a moment and 


to get hurt. Bring sunscreen, drink plenty consider them, Their deeds. Their courage. 
of fluids and don’t Their sacrifice. And visit 
overexert yourself, them, thankful that we live 


Trust us, the same in a country w here you can, 


armies that won the 


battles 135 years ago ®@ A GOOD SOLDIER IS A 


will win them again today. PROMPT SOLDIER! 


The best way to ensure you 


@ FACIAL HAIR, get to the battlefield on time 


THE CIVIL WAR'S SECRET is to call the number below 
WEAPON. for your free Mississippi 
Grow sideburns or a handle- Travel Planner. It has a great 
Civil War 


bar mustache, As a re-enactor 


in some of our country s most section with 


significant battles, you must all the wheres and whens of 


look authentic. The integrity such re-enactments as the 


Siege of Vicksburg, the 


of American history lies on 
your face. Battle of Champion Hill and the Battle of 


Corinth. No soldier is complete without 


® HAVE FUN. one. Call 1-800-WARMEST (927-6378). 
But at the same time, keep in mind that, M PPI 
though re-enactments are enjoyable, they ISSN 

represent actual occurrences. People fought The South's Warmest Welcome 


www.utsitmississippi.org 


= Al user's guide to Mississippi a 


=| 
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“THE BLUE/GRAY COLLECTION™ 


lh S| +. 


4 G 


Surely, no other event in American history has had 
a greater effect on the American people, the indi- 
vidual states, or the nation as a whole, as did the 
Civil War. Today, the United States Mint is produc- 
ing its own unique piece of history. The U. S. Mint 
will produce five different quarters each year from 
1999 thru 2008. The reverse of each coin will 
honor a different state and will be issued in the 
same order as the states received statehood. To 
honor these two events, we are pleased to offer 
“The Blue/Gray Collection™” collectors’ board. 
Made for the quarters to be inserted around the 
outside border, it is designed 
to be framed (20”x26”) and 
proudly displayed. Each 
state is color coded to indi- 
cate union, confederate or 
territory during the Civil War 
years (1861-1865), and the 
date and order of statehood. 


The soldiers’ uniforms and gear are historically 
correct. Made to be passed from generation to 
generation, this collection is sure to become a 
family heirloom. 


Pea eee ee eee ee 


Please send me __ (Quantity) “The Blue/ 
Gray Collection™” Board(s) at $19.95 

each plus $4.95 per board for shipping and 
handling (VA residents add 4.5% sales tax). 
Quarters not included. 

Send check or money order to: 

Shenandoah Valley Mercantile 

P.O. Box 3404, Dept. NS 

Winchester, VA 22604 

Credit card orders call toll-free 877-BLU-GRAY 
(877-258-4729) or visit us on the internet at 
www.blu-gray.com. Please allow 2 to 4 
weeks for delivery. 
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